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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 

This dissertation grows out of a concern to relate 
the priesthood of all believers to some practical endeavors 
in society. Particularly, the implications of this doctrine 
will be related to training paraprofessional counselors as 
one means whereby laity can be prepared for effective minis¬ 
try. The recent emphasis upon community mental health has 
presented a unique challenge to the churches to mobilize 
their human resources in affirmation of their traditional 
ministry of caring. Clebsch and Jaekle identify four his¬ 
torical aspects of pastoral counseling as healing, sustain¬ 
ing, guiding and reconciling.^- Paraprofessional programs 
can be seen as a modern means of training lay people to 
participate in these traditional functions of pastoral care. 

PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 

It is the purpose of this study to do five things. 
The first goal is to examine the doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers and relate it to paraprofessional mental 

IWill iam A. Clebsch and Charles R. Jaekle, Pastoral 
Care in Historical Perspective (New York: Harper & Row. 
1967), p. 4. 
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health counseling as one means whereby lay people can exer¬ 
cise their priesthood. Second, an attempt is made to 
define a paraprofessional and his contribution to the men¬ 
tal health field. A third goal is to trace and appraise 
the development of the research in counseling and counselor 
training conducted by Robert R. Carkhuff. The fourth is 
to compare and contrast the relative effectiveness of two 
programs in training paraprofessionals, making use of 
Carkhuff's evaluation procedures. The programs chosen for 
this evaluation are the Downey Counseling Center and the 
Southern California Counselling ^sic Center. The final 
goal is to explore the possible role of paraprofessional 
pastoral counselors within a church setting. 

IMPORTANCE OF THIS STUDY 

The so-called lay renaissance in the churches has 
brought a renewed interest in the ministry of the whole 
people of God. Also awakened is an emphasis upon the New 
Testament doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 

This portends a wider and more inclusive ministry of the 
priesthood of all believers. One area in which the churches 
can mobilize their human resources and affirm their tradi¬ 
tional commitments to healing, sustaining, guiding and 
reconciling is in the field of mental health. Paraprofes¬ 
sional counseling can become one contemporary expression of 
the priesthood of all believers. 
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With the present level of mental health resources 
generally acknowledged to be inadequate for the task, this 
is a time of both crisis and opportunity. It is a crisis 
because our resources do not meet the human demand. It is 
also a time of opportunity for the use of new, innovative 
methods and previously untapped resources in the mental 
health field. One such resource is the paraprofessional 
mental health worker. In her 1968 National Institute of 
Mental Health Survey of the work of some 10,000 paraprofes- 
sionals in over 185 government-sponsored mental health 
programs, Sobey found that paraprofessionals have made sub¬ 
stantial contributions.^ They have not just replaced pro¬ 
fessionals; neither have they simply assumed roles that 
require less than professional expertise. Rather, they 
have demonstrated the capacity for performing in new roles 
and providing innovative services. 

This dissertation deals with the training of para¬ 
professionals as mental health counselors. Robert R. 
Carkhuff has made major contributions to the fields of 
counseling and counselor training. Publishing since 1963, 
Carkhuff has been a leader, a prolific worker, and an advo¬ 
cate of paraprofessional counseling. He has delineated 
some characteristics of the effective helper, important 

^Francine Sobey, The Nonprofessional Revolution in 
Mental Health (New York: Columbia University Press, 1970). 
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ingredients of an effective helping relationship, measures 
for assessing the effectiveness of a helping relationship, 
and systematic procedures for relating individual and group 
change to social change. In the course of his work, Cark- 
huff has attempted to demystify the counseling process. 

The result is that ingredients of successful treatment and 
delivery can be systematically taught to a wide variety of 
subjects in different settings. In che light of his contri¬ 
butions, the so-called delivery crisis in the mental health 
field takes on a different meaning. It is for these reasons 
that the review of the empirical literature focuses on the 
development and evaluation of Carkhuff's contribution to 
the field of paraprofessional training. 

Through a study of Carkhuff's research underlying 
his methods of covinselor training and an examination of two 
programs engaged in the training of paraprofessionals, pos¬ 
sible uses of paraprofessional counselors within a pastoral 
setting are explored. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

Five limitations of the study are discerned. First, 
both training programs are of limited duration. While they 
represent a completion of the basic training offered in 
each setting, further ongoing training and supervision are 
built into the programs. Second, the size of the training 
groups is different. Third, the subjects are not a random 
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sample from the programs compared. The criteria for selec¬ 
tion are willingness to participate in this research and 
non-involvement in any other mental health training program. 
Fourth, no follow-ups on the training were made. Fifth, no 
control groups without training were included in this 
design. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

The following terms were used in this study. 

1. The doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
means that each person is called to be a priest to every 
other person. 

2. A paraprofessional counselor is a person selec¬ 
ted and trained to do a specific job involving counseling. 

3. The core facilitative conditions in counseling 
are related to helpee progress. As delineated by Carkhuff, 
these include empathy, respect, concreteness, genuineness, 
self-disclosure, confrontation and immediacy. 

4. Empathy involves the sensing and expressing by 
the helper of the helpee's felt meanings. 

5. Respect involves the communication of a positive 
regard for another's feelings and experiences. 

6. Concreteness is specificity of expression. 

7. Self-disclosure is the voluntary introduction 
of personally relevant material in a helping situation, 

8. Confrontation is the helper's response to 
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discrepancies in the helpee's words or actions. 

9. Immediacy is the overt recognition of the dif¬ 
ferent feelings and experiences that are going on between 
the helper and the helpee. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE DISSERTATION 

The remainder of this dissertation is organized in 
the following way. Chapter 2 explores the field of para- 
professional counseling. Chapter 3 contains a consideration 
of the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers with 
some implications for the priesthood for paraprofessional 
mental health counseling. Chapter 4 contains a critical 
review of the literature and research on counseling and 
counselor training conducted by Robert R. Carkhuff. Chapter 
5 considers in two major sections the methodology employed 
in this study. The rationale for the empirical research and 
the hypotheses are presented in section one. The method of 
the research is described in section two, which is itself 
made up of five subsections, iney are the following: 
a) selection of subjects; b) measures of dependent 
variables; c) experimental procedures; d) codification 
procedures; e) techniques of data analysis. Chapter 6 
presents the results of the empirical research, including 
components of the training programs examined. This chapter 
contains three sections: 1) a comparison of the selection 
procedures and training programs used at the two centers; 
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2) a comparison of the demographic characteristics of the 
groups of subjects; 3) the results of the empirical study. 
Chapter 7 summarizes and evaluates the findings of this 
study, including the theoretical and empirical components 
and their implications for paraprofessional counseling 
within a pastoral setting. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF PARAPROFESSIONAL COUNSELING 

This chapter deals with paraprofessional mental 
health counselors: 1) who they are; 2) how they are 
utilized; and 3) why they are needed. 

A mental health paraprofessional is sometimes 
referred to as an auxiliary, ancillary, nonprofessional, 
subprofessional or functional professional. Schlossberg 
defines a paraprofessional as "below a professional, but 
above hit or miss volunteerism."1 So far the definitions 
only point out that such a person is not a professional. 

The term paraprofessional usually encompasses a broad spec¬ 
trum that might include those who may have less than high 
school education and training to those who have a somewhat 
less than full professional training. Sobey contributes to 
the definition by stating that a paraprofessional "is a 
paid or unpaid person (without the customary formal train¬ 
ing) who works directly with individuals or community groups 

o 

in providing mental health services to the public." 


^Nancy Schlossberg, "Subprofessionals: To Be or 
Not to Be," Counselor Education and Supervision, VI (Winter 
1967), 108. 

^Francine Sobey, The NonProfessional Revolution in 
Mental Health (New York: Columbia University Press, 1970), 
pTTZ - 
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Ideally, a paraprofessional is a carefully selected person 
who is less extensively and expensively trained. He is 
trained, however, for a specific task at hand, learning 
those facets of the professional’s knowledge and skills 
which would enable him to work in face-to-face contact with 
others as a team member under the ongoing supervision and 
training of a professional. This definition is meant to 
exclude those activities which are primarily clerical, 
administrative, research, or maintenance. 

It is now generally acknowledged that professional 
manpower cannot meet the mental health needs of our popula¬ 
tion through the use of current methods.^ There is no pre¬ 
sent hope that professional mental health manpower can be 
increased sufficiently to do so in the future. Commenting, 
Nicholas Hobbs states that the "one-to-one relationship, the 
fifty minute hour, are a dead end, except perhaps for the 
two participants or as a source of new knowledge. This mode 
of offering service consumes far too much manpower for the 
benefit of a too limited segment of society." 4 He calls for 


^Ibid., pp. 2-3; see also Nicholas Hobbs, "Mental 
Health's Third Revolution," in Bernard G. Gueraey (ed.) 
Psychotherapeutic Agents (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, l9o9), p. 18; Margaret J. Rioch, "Changing Con¬ 
cepts in the Training of Therapists," Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , XXX: 4 (1966), 291; and Arthur Blum, "Differen¬ 
tial Use of Manpower in Public Welfare." Social Work, II: 1 
(1966), 16. - 

4 Hobbs, "Mental Health’s Third Revolution," p. 19. 
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a more efficient means of delivery to deploy the limited 
resources of mental health manpower. 

Providing something of an overview, Guerney points 
out that while the civil rights struggle and the war-on- 
poverty have contributed to the professional's heightened 
awareness of unmet mental health needs, conversely they 
have opened up the possibilities of creative innovations 
with paraprofessionals providing part of the answer. There 
are other developments which also seem to have paved the 
way for a higher level of public participation in the ther¬ 
apeutic and rehabilitative process. These deal with 1) 
implications of the success of group and family therapy 
procedures, demonstrating an economy of professional effort 
without a loss in effectiveness; and 2) an altered concep¬ 
tion of the therapeutic task in that it is no longer con¬ 
sidered necessary to have an intellectrial-emotional under¬ 
standing of the basis of one's problems in order to resolve 
them. The neo-Freudians, especially Karen Homey and Harry 
Stack Sullivan, have pointed out the importance of interper¬ 
sonal interactions and social-psychological forces in under¬ 
standing and treating emotional disorders.-* 

Further contributions were made by Carl Rogers and 
B. F. Skinner. While the techniques of client-centered 
therapy and behavior modification differ greatly, they do 

^Guerney, Psychotherapeutic Agents , p. 1. 
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share certain common elements that can be incorporated into 
a larger concept of the rehabilitative task. While it is 
not our purpose to explore these elements in any detail, 
Guemey summarizes and emphasizes that both methods 1) 
have an ahistorical approach to this task; 2) have a 
basic set of principles which are not so numerous, compli¬ 
cated, intricate or foreign to everyday experience that 
they cannot be grasped by the great majority of persons; 
and 3) rely upon patterns of therapeutic behavior which 
can be specified, taught, and measured with relative ease 
and reliability.^ 

Because of these theoretical reformulations and 
developments, persons concerned with social rehabilitation 
are experimenting with new and more efficient ways of 
deploying the limited resources of mental health manpower. 
The strategy centers upon the use by professionals of para- 
professionals. 

Aside from the issue of the manpower shortage, 

Ralph Simon points out that some of the factors affecting 
the increased interest in paraprofessional training are the 
re-examination of the jobs to be done and the qualifications 
necessary to perform these functions. There is also the 
recognition of federal budgetary realignments which have 
resulted in less funding for professional level training and 

6lbid., p. 3. 
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an increased emphasis on programs involving less than full 
professional level training.^ 

Experimental programs are showing numerous new 
ways of dealing with mental health problems which can be 
used either along with or instead of traditional ones. 
Additional manpower can be recruited from previously 
untapped areas of the population. These include mature 
married women, students, retired persons, and indigenous 
helpers including the poor, the minorities, the hospita¬ 
lized, and the incarcerated offenders. Rioch sees this 
usage as more important than the saving of traditional pro 
fessional time. 


These new workers have a double advantage. They bring 
fresh points of view, flexible attitudes, and sometimes 
new methods into the field. They also solve their own 
problems in helping to solve the problems of others. 
They become constructive, better integrated citizens 
themselves . . . (adding) to the community’s pool of 
good will, rather than to its pool of discontent and 
suspicion. 8 

Riessman adds to this by viewing the inclusion of 
paraprofessionals as one way in which the sensitivity of 
professionals can be heightened to problems, needs and 
demands of the community. This can lead to more effective 


?Ralph Simon, "The Paraprofessionals are Coming! 

The Paraprofessionals are Coming!" (paper read at the 
annual convention of the American Psychological Association, 
September, 1970, Miami Beach, Florida), p. 2. (Mimeo¬ 
graphed) . 

SRioch, "Changing Concepts . . .," p. 291. 
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means of service delivery.^ 

Carkhuff moves a step further and describes certain 

advantages of the lay person over the professional. 

He appears to have a greater ability 1) to enter the 
melieu of the distressed; 2) to establish peer-like 
relations with persons in need of help; 3) to take an 
active part in the client’s total life situation; 4) 
to empathize more effectively with the client’s life 
style; 5) to teach the client more effectively, within 
the client's own frame of reference, more successful 
actions; and 6) to provide the client with an effective 
transition to higher levels of functioning within the 
social system.10 

Rosenbaum expresses reservations about paraprofes- 
tionals when he mentions the difference between ’’compassion 
and humanness"^ and the process of therapy with persons in 
need. His approach to this potential resource is one of 
extreme caution. 

Odgers reports that professionals have warned of 
the dangers of lowering their hard gained professional 
standards and status and consequently have preferred the 
use of nonprofessionals only in the areas of aiding and 
assisting with more menial and clerical tasks, thereby 
freeing professionals to do the work they were trained 


^Frank Riessman, "Changing the Professions: The 
New Careers Strategy" in The New Professionals (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1972), p. 273. 

lORobert R. Carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), I, 10. 

^Max Rosenbaum, "Some Comments on the Use of 
Untrained Therapists," Journal of Consulting Psychology 
XXX: 4 (1966), 294. 
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to do. ^ Gordon indicates that the inclusion of training 
programs within professional structures requires that the 
professional develop more advanced skills. These will lead 
to higher standards. Rather than an attack upon profes¬ 
sional standards, Gordon sees this to be a "short-sighted 
view which implies a refusal on the part of professionals 
to adapt to current (mental health) needs, with the stan¬ 
dards-enhancing implication of such an adaptation."13 

Rioch suggests that acceptance of nontraditional 
programs will come when professionals find these to be in 
their own interests, as well as in the interest of their 
traditional patients. In their own clinical work most 
psychiatrists and psychologists already recognize that 
their own effectiveness is not based solely upon academic 
courses and examinations. She asserts that when profes¬ 
sionals begin to redefine their task and see themselves 
engaged "not simply in the treatment of the mentally ill, 
but in pushing back the frontier of knowledge . . . then 
they could use all the help they could get from experi¬ 
mental programs with non-traditional workers.Then they 

12 j. c. Odgers, "Cause for Concern," Counselor 
Education and Supervision , IV (1964), 17-20. 

13jesse E. Gordon, "Project Cause, the Federal 
Anti-Poverty Program, and Some Implications of Subprofes¬ 
sional Training," in Guerney, Psychotherapeutic Agents , 
p. 72. 

l^Rioch, "Changing Concepts . . .," p. 291. 
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In 1964 the American Personnel and Guidance Associa¬ 
tion acknowledged the limited contributions (at maximum, 
short term intearviewing; at minimum, clerical assistance) 
of paraprofessionals, with the proviso that these persons 
be encouraged to continue further professional study .^ 

With some ambivalence, even the American Psychological 
Association has taken a relatively open stance, suggesting 
that "psychology ought to keep an open mind, letting the 
results speak for themselves 

The utilization of paraprofessionals cannot be 
evaluated statistically. At this point, many agencies are 
committed to this notion. The list includes the federal 
government through legislation and its implementation (e.g. 
Community Mental Health Centers Act of 1963 - Title II of 
Public Law 88-164), social psychologists and psychiatrists 
who study how people are helped most effectively, city- 
community action programs, selected social welfare agencies, 
penal institutions and some boards of education. 

Sobey's 1968 National Institute of Mental Health 

^Robert R. Carkhuff, "Differential Functioning of 
Lay and Professional Helpers," Journal of Counseling Psy¬ 
chology, XV: 2 (1968), 117. 

•^E. l. Hoch, A. 0. Ross, and C. L. Winder, "Con¬ 
ference on the Professional Preparation of Clinical Psy¬ 
chologists," American Psychologist , XXI (1965), 51. 
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survey of the work of some 10,000 professionals in over 
185 government sponsored mental health programs throughout 
the United States indicated that their main functions have 
not been solely to fill the gaps created by the shortages 
of professional personnel or to relieve professional staffs 
of tasks requiring less than professional expertise. Her 
major finding was that paraprofessionals are now being 
trained for new service roles and functions, in many cases 
highly innovative in nature. These are seen to be based 
upon patient needs which were previously unmet by any staff. 
This does not mean that these activities are necessarily 
new to the mental health field, as much as it does that they 
were taking place for the first time within the program of 
a particular agency. Tasks formerly performed by profes¬ 
sionals are seen to have been tailored to the skills and 
abilities of the paraprofessionals. The end gain is a 
somewhat different personnel approach to the tasks. Thera¬ 
peutic functions (e.g. individual counseling, group coun¬ 
seling, socializing relationships, activity group therapy, 
milieu therapy, etc.) head the list of the major categories 
of tasks carried out within the NIMH study, ^ The newer 
social relationship therapies for individuals and groups 
rank highest among all other therapeutic functions. These 
help to provide informal sustaining relationships to 

l^Sobey, The Nonprofessional Revolution , p. 100. 
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patients and clients. As society becomes increasingly 
impersonal, urbanized and automated, the need increases for 
personal and socializing relationships which the paraprofes- 
sional is able to provide. In short, "nonprofessionals 
help . . . serving more people, offering new services and 
providing . . . new viewpoints in regard to the project 
population. 8 Sobey's study offers no systematic evalua¬ 
tion of how well nonprofessionals performed all of their 
tasks. She does report that project directors overwhelming¬ 
ly believed the service performed by paraprofessionals jus¬ 
tified the expenditures for training, supervision and 
general agency overhead. "Nonprofessionals were viewed as 
having a 'unique role' (152 projects), rather than an 
'expedient role' (28 projects)."^- 9 since no definitions of 
"unique" or "expedient" were given, it is difficult to know 
how to assess the distinction. While the use of parapro¬ 
fessionals can be seen as a response to the professsional 
manpower shortage, it is possible to view their use as a 
response to a differing concept of service. 

Sobey points out that there are differential func¬ 
tions performed by paraprofessionals and professionals. 

Her 1968 study reveals that about one-fifth of the time of 
all professional disciplines is directed toward the train¬ 
ing and supervision of nonprofessionals. Obviously, 

18 Ibid., p. 159. i9 Ibid., p, 154. 
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administration, research, screening and assessment remain 
witnin the professional's responsibility. However, in the 
area of direct services to people and community, "we know 
that approximately seventy-five percent of the profession¬ 
als' time is spent on these direct services and that almost 
all of the nonprofessionals' time is devoted to these 
direct service tasks."20 The concept of one professional 
supervising a number of paraprofessionals is one approach 
to solving the manpower problem. While there was some con¬ 
siderable apprehension about the possibilities of friction 
between the two groups, problems of communication and sta¬ 
tus competition emerged infrequently. Less status competi¬ 
tion seemed to develop when professionals were more secure 
in their roles. 

With the increasing utilization of paraprofessional 
mental health counselors, their impact upon early detection 
and prevention should be explored. 

While Sobey's National Institute of Mental Health 
report dealt with the use of paraprofessionals in hospitals, 
clinics and community settings, a Ralph Nader task force 
dealt with community mental health centers.21 Nader's 
group examined the effectiveness of this potentially 

20ibid., p. 103. 

21"Nader Report: Community Mental Health Centers," 
Behavior Today , (July 31, 1972), 3-6. 
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important movement of local prevention and cure. Overall, 
the report calls for a re-evaluation of assumptions and pro 
grams. It concludes that the centers' impacts are minimal 
and mostly lost in a traditional professionalized service 
offering diagnosis and therapy. The key issue revealed by 
the report is the question of distinguishing between tradi¬ 
tional clinical treatment and human services, It points to 
considerable in-house professional, social and economic 
politics. The study calls for a broader base of participa¬ 
tion (paraprofessionals) and a greater community base of 
people involved in planning and decision making for the 
centers. Nader's report serves further to accentuate the 
crisis nature of current problems of delivering mental 
health services. 

In developing paraprofessional programs highest 

priority is to be focused upon the needs of patients or 

community citizens and the quest for improved services, 

o 9 

Pearl and Riessman, Maclennan, and Schlossberg*-^ take a 
somewhat different approach by viewing the use of para¬ 
professional programs, in Schlcssberg's words, as a "unique 
opportunity for some poor people to work in meaningful 
activity and to overcome their arrested vocational 


22Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman, New Careers for 
the Poor (New York: Free Press, 1965), p, 273; Beryce 
Maclennan, "Special Problems in Training the Nonprofes¬ 
sional," in Guerney, Psychotherapeutic Agents , pp, 137-140; 
and Schlossberg, "Subprofessionals,’' 1067 ~~ 
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development. ”23 Thus these programs are seen to be in the 
foreground for developing new careers for the unemployed 
and can be "a prime force in helping people develop whole¬ 
some identity through meaningful work. "^4 This represents 
a change of focus away from the primary objective of 
enriching mental health programs and would seem to create 
problems in the areas of recruitment, training and job- 
roles, thereby calling attention to the question of mixed 
motivation behind the use of paraprofessionals. With jobs 
as paraprofessionals seen as ways to hire the unemployed, 
it is hardly likely that they can maintain an emphasis on 
delivery of high quality services to the public. Thus 
the potential of services in this field for becoming 
political pawns must be recognized. 

Several organizations without government support 
have avoided the pressure to make work for the unqualified 
and have attempted to maintain standards. Some churches 
and church-related groups have been sensitive to mental 
health needs and the potentials of paraprofessionals. 

They have selected, creatively trained, and mobilized 
resources for lay ministry. Some areas in which this 
effort has been directed include community help-line 

23schlossberg, "Subprofessionals," 109, 

24ibid., pp. 112-113. 
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telephone services, 25 drug counseling and drug rehabilita¬ 
tion, 26 parish visitation programs to church members, 27 
hospital visitors to minister to the sick, bereavement 
groups for the grieving,29 an d lay counselor training for a 
wide variety of counseling roles. ^0 These efforts go beyond 
the traditional church volunteerism and are seen to be built 
upon a foundation of training and ongoing supervision. 


25American Baptist City Mission Society in Los 

Angeles. 

^Teen Challenge in Riverside, California. 

27ciaremont United Methodist Church in Claremont, 
California. 

28chaplain's Office, U.C.L.A. Medical Center in 
Los Angeles. 

29st. John's Episcopal Church in Knoxville,Tennes¬ 
see. 

2®The Pastoral Counseling and Consultation Centers 
of Greater Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter 3 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF ALL 
BELIEVERS AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR PARAPROFESSIONAL 
COUNSELING IN A PASTORAL SETTING 

As an outgrowth of the so-called lay renaissance in 
recent years, there has been a renewed interest in the 
priesthood of all believers. In this chapter an attempt 
will be made to examine the meaning of the priesthood of all 
believers within the New Testament, some historical expres¬ 
sions, and some contemporary manifestations. Implications 
of the priesthood of all believers for paraprofessional men¬ 
tal health counseling as one expression of this doctrine 
will be examined. 

While there are many characteristics of the minis¬ 
try of Christ, one important aspect is Christ as the great 
high priest. According to the Epistle to the Hebrews, there 
is one and only one permanent high priest—Christ himself. 
Christ is seen to be both sacrifice and high priest. His 
offering has a twofold character. As sacrifice he is a com¬ 
pensatory offering to God for wrongs done; that is, in 
response to man’s disobedience, his offering of unreserved 
obedience is made. The other aspect is a means of expiation 
whereby the things in our humanity which make it impossible 

for us to come into God’s presence are removed or 

22 
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neutralized. What Hebrews has to say on this second aspect 

is summed up by T. W. Manson in stressing 

the complete solidarity of Christ with his brethren. 

This solidarity is described in terms of sympathy and 
clemency, understanding of their weakness and leniency 
toward their failures. It finds its complete and, if 
the word may be allowed, definitive expression on the 
Cross. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author speaks of 

the duty of Christians to offer "acceptable service" (Heb. 

12:38) and then goes on to clarify this offering. 

Through him then let us continually offer up a sacrifice 
of praise to God, that is, the fruit of lips that ac¬ 
knowledge his name. Do not neglect to do good and share 
what you have, for such sacrifices are pleasing to God, 
(Heb. 13:15-16) 

Each believer shares within and under Christ's ministry of 

sacrifice so that the priesthood is seen to be a priesthood 

of all believers. Manson summarized this position: 

The high priesthood of Christ can now be defined as his 
complete self-dedication in unreserved obedience to God 
his Father and in unlimited love and compassion toward 
men his brethren. This conception must be normative for 
any Christian doctrine of priesthood and sacrifice; and 
it is obvious that priesthood so defined is something in 
which all believers can and, indeed, must have part, 2 

While the author of Hebrews was the only New Testa¬ 
ment writer who used the title of priest for Christ, sacri¬ 
ficial references are to be found in the Pauline literature, 
Paul refers to the sacrificial character of Christ's death-- 


1t. W. Manson, Ministry and Priesthood (Richmond; 
John Knox Press, 1959), pp. 61-62, ———~ 

2 Ibid., p. 63. 
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whether related to the Passover (1 Cor. 5:8), the expiation 
of the Day of Atonement (Rom. 3:5), or sin offering (Rom. 
8:3). References to Christ's mediatorship (Gal. 3:20) and 
his reconciliation of God and man (2 Cor. 5:19) are also 
made. Similar ideas are found in 1 Peter 1:2, 18-19; 2:34; 
and 3:13. Christ's ransom and expiation are found in John 
1:29 and in 1 John 1:7; 2:2; and 4:10 to name a few. 

A corollary of Christ's priesthood is found in the 
application of priesthood to the company of the believers, 
Massey Shepherd states 

As the church is made one with its Lord by the indwel¬ 
ling of the Spirit, and by sacramental union and com¬ 
munion with him in baptism and Eucharist, so the church 
shares in the dignity and prerogatives of its Lord.3 

The church is described in 1 Peter 2:5,9, "Like living 
stones be yourselves built into a spiritual house, to be a 
holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ" and "You are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, God's own people." In 
Revelation 1:5-6 an ascription states "To him who loves us 
and freed us from our sins by his blood and made us a king¬ 
dom, priests to his God and Father and to him be glory and 
dominion for ever." Further, in a hymn to Christ found in 
Revelation 5:10, Christians are described in similar terms 

^Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., "Priests in the New Testa¬ 
ment," in The Interpreter*s Dictionary of the Bible (Nash¬ 
ville: Abingdon Press), III, 890. ~~~ 
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as "a kingdom of priests." In Revelation 20:6 it is said 
of the faithful that "they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ, and they shall reign with him a thousand years." 
Shepherd refers to these passages as "a natural outcome of 
the typological application to the church of the promises 
made to the people of the Old Covenant: 'You shall be to 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation' (Exod. 19:6)."^ 
He further asserts that in no instance does any New Testa¬ 
ment writer ascribe the title of priest to any individual 
member or order of ministry within the church. 5 

What then is the content of the priesthood of all 
believers? In what ways are the whole people of God seen 
to be priests? Hans Rung outlines five aspects of this 
priesthood.^ Initially, he acknowledges the individual's 
direct access to God, but then he focuses upon the communal 
aspects of the priesthood. 

Kung's first aspect deals with direct access to 
God. By his sacrificial death, Christ opened to all access 
to the holy of holies. In faith all have through Christ 
access to grace (Rom. 5:2). In baptism all receive fellow¬ 
ship with Christ (Rom. 6:1-11). In the one Spirit all have 
access to the Father (Eph. 2:18). Thus, faith, baptism and 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

^Hans Rung, The Church (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1967), pp. 372-82. 
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the receiving of the Spirit are seen by Rung to form the 
basis for the priesthood of all believers. "Every believer, 
as a member of the community, as a man among other men and 
on behalf of other men, has an ultimately direct relation¬ 
ship with God, which no human being even in the fellowship 
can take away from him and no human, nor ecclesiastical 
authority, can disrupt.Rung states that the ultimate 
decisions between an individual and God are taken into this 
most intimate sphere as are those between an individual and 
other people. 

Rung’s second aspect deals with spiritual sacrifices. 
The priesthood of all believers is designated ". . .a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ" (1 Pet. 2:5). According to Paul, the 
Christian must offer his life as "a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship" 

(Rom. 12:1), and he also speaks of "the sacrificial offer¬ 
ing of faith" (Phil. 2:17). In other New Testament writings 
various kinds of sacrifices are enumerated: praise and 
acknowledgment of God, and the service of love to one’s 
fellow human beings (Heb. 13:15-17), the offering up of 
one’s life (2 Tim. 4:6), and the prayers of the saints 
(Rev. 8:3-4). The general thrust of these offerings is 
seen to be a personal sacrifice, not as atonement, but as 

?Ibid.. p. 373. 
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thanks and praise for the gift of salvation. 

The third aspect includes the witness of the Word 
(Heb. 13:15). The preaching of the word is acknowledged to 
be entrusted to all: "But you are ... a royal priesthood 
. . . that you may declare the wonderful deeds of him who 
called you out of darkness into his marvelous light" (1 Pet. 
2:9). Preaching is not only communicated by good conduct 
(1 Pet. 2:9), but also in words: "Always be prepared to 
make a defense to anyone who calls you to account for the 
hope that is in you" (1 Pet. 3:15). In the sense of shar¬ 
ing their own personal witness, all are called to preach 
the Gospel. 

The fourth aspect as identified by Rung includes 
other ways in which the word is preached. These include 
the administering of baptism (Mt. 28:19), the forgiving of 
sins (Mt. 18:18), and participating in the Eucharist (Lk. 
22:19). 

The fifth aspect concerns the mediating functions 
of the priesthood of all believers. According to Rung, the 
priestly service of the community takes its origin in the 
community's worship, especially in the Eucharist. However, 
this service is seen to develop outwards into the world. 

This aspect combines and focuses the other aspects. The 
previously outlined four aspects are to be carried out for 
the advantage of all people in the service of others and of 
the world. In this way all believers can participate in 
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the mediating work of the one and only Mediator. The 
priesthood of all believers consists then in the calling of 
the faithful to witness to God and his will before the 
world. Their function is also seen to mediate between the 
world and God. This is accomplished through devoting them¬ 
selves to others through spiritual sacrifices and by pray¬ 
ing for them. "Every Christian is a priest for the world, 
by having free access to God in faith and by being able to 
appear before God on behalf of others and to intercede for 
them."® Rung cites 1 Timothy 2:1, "First of all, then, I 
urge that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanks¬ 
givings be made for all men." As Rung puts it, 

God . . . creates this priesthood and hence creates 
fellowship among believers. Each knows that he appears 
before God on behalf of others, and knows that others 
appear before God on his behalf. Each is responsible 
for his fellow man, called to bear his sins with him 
and to stand by him in everything.9 

The priesthood of all believers is seen to be a fellowship 
in which each Christian, instead of living solely for him¬ 
self, lives before God for others and is in turn supported 
by others. (e.g., "Bear one another's burdens, and so ful¬ 
fill the law of Christ" - Gal. 6:2). "The worship of this 
priesthood thus develops from being worship within the com¬ 
munity to being worship within the everyday secular world. 

8 Ibid., p. 381. 9 Ibid. 

lOlbid. 
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Thus far, it is seen that all believers share in 
fundamental equality within this universal priesthood. How¬ 
ever, within the history of the church there has developed 
a distinction between the laity and clergy. This distinc¬ 
tion requires some examination. In the New Testament the 
word laos (laymen) does not refer to those persons who are 
not clergy. The word laos means originally belonging to 
the laos , the chosen people of God, as distinguished from 
the people of other loyalties among whom they lived, 11 The 
word kleros does not refer to those persons who are set 
apart for some special status or function in the church. 
Kleros refers to everybody .^ Both words are used within 
the New Testament to emphasize the common standing and the 
common responsibility of all Christians. All are called to 
be witnesses to Christ's Resurrection and to be evangelists 
to the world. 

And you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, God's own people (laos), that you might declare 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of dark¬ 
ness into his marvelous light. (I Peter 2:19) 

The same is true with the New Testament word diakonia or 

ministry. This word has the meaning of one who ministers, 

one who serves others. When Paul gives the first account 

ll-William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, A Greek - 
English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Chris- 
tian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957), p. 467. 

12jbid., p. 436. 
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of the various functions being performed by individuals in 
the primitive church, he speaks of them as "varieties of 


ministry": 


Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; 
and there are varieties of ministry, but the same Lord; 
and there are varieties of working, but it is the same 
God who inspires them all in everyone. To each is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit for the conmon 
good. (1 Cor. 12:4-7) 

This general term is applied to the ministry of an 

apostle, to the various offices of particular believers, 

and to the duty of all believers to be at the service of 

their brethren in the community. As Kenoud states: 

It is not because of poverty of language that the New 
Testament in this way uses the same word in these con¬ 
notations. It is for the purpose of emphasizing that 
the Church is the living body of Christ and that each 
member is active, in his own proper role, with a view 
to giving its completeness to the common life. 13 

This is also essentially the position taken by J. B. 

Lightfoot.14 

However, near the end of the first century the 
significance of "Laos" was changing. The main reason was 
the emergence of an organized and ordained clergy; gradu¬ 
ally, the clergy came to occupy a closed status as differ¬ 
entiated from the laos, the people, the ordinary membership. 


13p. h. Menoud in J. J. von Allmen (ed.). Vocabulary 
of the Bible (London: Lutterworth Press, 1958), p. 263. 

14j. b. Lightfoot, "The Christian Ministry," in his 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippines (London: Macmillan, 

1908),' pp.“T52P557 
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Without examining in detail the origins and devel¬ 
opment of this change, it will suffice to say with Shepherd 
that the clergy emerged as 

the result of conflicting theological views respecting 
the nature of the church, and the necessity or expedi¬ 
ency of certain forms of ministry for the essential 
constitution of the church, both in its inner organic 
unity and in its outer historical structure. Involved 
in these disputes have been questions concerning the 
several sources of ministerial authority, the manner of 
selection and ordination of ministers, and the trans¬ 
mission of ministerial authority to succeeding genera¬ 
tions of the church's ongoing life and mission. *5 

Needless to say, this ecclesiastical development 
meant a deviation from the Biblical concept of the whole 
church as laos and royal priesthood. Robert McAfee Brown 
writes: 


... A distinction grew up between clergy and laity 
that transformed them from different forms of the same 
ministry into different ministries altogether, one 
superior, the other distinctly inferior. , . . Indeed, 
so wide did the cleavage become that the notion that 
the church is ministry was replaced by the notion that 
the church Has a ministry, and that its ministry is 
exercised only by the ordained clergy.16 

This clear division separated the office bearers 
and the laity with the assumption that the church and its 
affairs were essentially the concern of the ministry. The 
clergy concerned themselves with administrative and pastoral 


l^Massey H. Shepherd, "Christian Ministry," in The 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1562), III, 386. 

16Robert McAfee Brown, The Spirit of Protestantism 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1961). p. l03. 
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functions, with the laity being primarily the passive recip¬ 
ients of these actions. 

While through the years there were occasional 
charismatic outbursts on the part of the laity for reform, 
renewal and more active participation, the position of the 
laity was essentially passive and secondary in status. 

With the Reformation came a change in the under¬ 
standing and place of the laity. In a dramatic moment 
Martin Luther renounced obedience to the church as con¬ 
cretely embodied in the hierarchical authority of the Pope 
and governed by divine authority in terms of law. Luther’s 
authority rested in the word of God. Particularly in his 
earlier writings, he attacked the hierarchical conception 
of the church. The distinction between the status of the 
clergy and the laity was dissolved. Writing To the Chris ¬ 
tian Nobility , Luther asserted "All Christians are truly 
priests and there is no distinction amongst them except as 
to office . . . Everyone who is baptized may maintain that 
he has been consecrated as priest, bishop, or pope."I? In 
returning to a Biblical understanding, Luther affirmed that 
the man of faith has all the spiritual prerogatives and 
powers (as mediator and intercessor between God and man) 
which had belonged to the clergy of the church. By virtue 

■^Martin Luther, To the Christian Nobility , cited 
by Hendrik Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1358), p. 6l. 
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of his faith, each person is to be a priest to his brother. 

In his Table Talk Luther discussed the implications 

of the priesthood of all believers. 

God has placed his church in the midst of the world 
among countless undertakings and callings in order that 
Christians should not be monks but live with one another 
in social fellowship and manifest among men the works 
and practices of faith.IS 

As a community of believers, Christians bear one another’s 
burdens and the burdens of the world, and thus they follow 
the example of Christ. 

In describing the Reformer's idea of the priesthood 
of all believers, J. S. Whale puts these words in Luther's 
mouth: 

I cannot stand alone. Satan tempts me. I need my bro¬ 
ther's voice as the human instrument by which God 
assures me of his grace. God appoints my neighbor to 
be his representative. Through the voice of my neigh¬ 
bor, the preaching man, the power of the keys is exer¬ 
cised on my behalf, and I am assured of absolution and 
forgiveness.1* 

Whale continues: 

For Luther the power of the keys is entrusted not to 
bishops and priests as such, but to the church, and 
therefore to every individual Christian: for the power 
of the keys is the proclamation of salvation. Luther 
sees the true apostolic succession where one disciple 
of Christ, apprehended by grace, declares to the other 
the word of reconciliation.20 


l^Martin Luther, Table Talk , cited by Wilhelm Bauck, 
The Heritage of the Reformation (Glencoe, IL: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1*61), p. l04. 

19j. s. Whale, The Protestant Tradition (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1955), p. llO. 

20ibid., pp. 110-11. 
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Thus, according to Luther, what the individual 

receives in Christ is realized only within the context of 

community. While there were divisions of labor within the 

community, each individual was responsible, Luther wrote 

A shoemaker, a smith, a farmer, each has his manual 
occupation and work; and yet, at the same time, all 
are eligible as priests and bishops. Every one of them 
in his occupation and handcraft ought to be useful to 
his fellows, and serve them in such a way that the 
various trades are all directed to the best advantage 
of the community and promote the well-being of body and 
soul, iust as all the organs of the body serve each 
other.21 

With each person called to be a priest to every other per¬ 
son, there was an implied social emphasis and interdepen¬ 
dence. Truman Douglass writes, ’’The universal priesthood 
of all believers thus becomes the ’mutual ministry of . 
believers’ and out of this ministry emerges a common minis¬ 
try to the world. "22 Luther's idea of priesthood further 
carried with it a vindication of the natural human life as 
the best field of service to God. This was one of Luther's 
most important contributions to Protestant thought. 

John Calvin belonged to the second generation of 
Christian reformers. While he acknowledged a great debt to 
Luther and thought in terms of community, Calvin became the 
great organizer of an ecclesiastical community. Although 


2lMartin Luther, "An Appeal to the Ruling Class," in 
his Selections from His Writings (Garden City: Doubleday, 

1961), p.' 410. - 

22Truman B. Douglass, "Protestantism," in Handbook 
of Christian Theology (New York: Living Age, 1958), p. 291. 
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Calvin acknowledged the Scriptural basis and truth of the 
priesthood of all believers, this idea was not decisive for 
his thinking and practice.23 Calvin approaches Luther's 
idea of priesthood in his seventh chapter of the third book 
of Institutes of the Christian Religion . 24 In this chapter, 
"A Summary of the Christian Life - Of Self-denial,” he even 
sounds like Luther, making use of the recurrent theme "we 
are not our own." 

However, there appears to be some difference of 
opinion in regard to Calvin's understanding of the priest¬ 
hood of all believers. Manson is under the mistaken impres¬ 
sion that Calvin leaves no place in the Church for this 
priesthood.25 Kilian McDonnell and Ronald Wallace seem to 
reflect Calvin's position more accurately. McDonnell talks 
of Calvin's position of "general priesthood, which is bound 
up with the Spirit of adoption"^ and refers to the general 
thanksgiving character of the Christian life.27 Wallace 
discusses the Church's calling to royal priesthood in the 

23whale, The Protestant Tradition , p. 152. 

24john Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 
(London: Clarke, 1957), 'll'," 6-15. 

^^Manson, Ministry and Priesthood , p. 37. 

Sicilian McDonnell, John Calvin, the Church, and the 
Eucharist (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967), 
p. 183. 

2?ibid., p. 288. 
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response of self-consecration in both gratitude and fear. 28 
One may conclude that Calvin's position on the priesthood 
of all believers is not as central as was Luther's, but 
that nevertheless it was woven into Calvin's understanding 
of the Christian life. 

When most people consider the Reformation, they 
probably think of persons like Luther and Calvin and the 
theological issues raised (sola scriptura, sola fide, and 
sola gratia) by these men. Kraemer reminds us that the 
laity produced the driving power behind this turning point 
in western history. He cites it as one of the clearest 
examples of the practical significance of the laity.29 

While in principle the distinction between the 

laity and clergy was eliminated, the Reformers recognized 

the need for clergy to preach the Word and administer the 

sacraments. For the sake of order, persons qualified by 

conviction and training were set apart to serve in the 

office of minister. Wilhelm Pauck asserts 

The point to be kept clearly in mind when one deals 
with the Reformers' concept of the ministry is that 
they regarded the function of the leader of the congre¬ 
gation, whose task was to be primarily preaching, as an 
assignment or office ( Amt .) which to be sure, set him 
apart from his fellow Christians but only by their 
appointment, in order that he might perform a duty each 

28R 0 nald S. Wallace, Calvin's Doctrine of Christ 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959). 

2$Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity , p. 23. 
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of them was entitled to fulfill.^® 

Certain prerogatives were afforded this office to allow for 
the ongoing life of the church, without which the church 
would cease to be the church in its fullness. However, in 
historical perspective, this development fostered a division 
between the clergy and the laity. Gradually, the laity 
receded into the background and the clergy emerged as the 
group which represented and ruled the church. The tenacious 
pull of this traditional approach leads to an innate stub¬ 
bornness and inertia on the part of both the clergy and 
laity within the church. 

While it was not the intention of the Reformers to 
support a highly individualistic view of Christian experi¬ 
ence,-^ this was a gradual result of the Reformation. The 
priesthood of all believers came to mean that each man is 
his own priest. Thus the Biblical doctrine was twisted 
into what Torrance calls "a ruinous individualism. "32 This 
individualistic thrust has led to lay revolt and an unin¬ 
terestedness in the church as the "household of God." 

(Eph. 2:19). 

According to Hans Ruedi Weber, the lay membership 
has never become so much a subject of theological reflection 

30pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation , p. 104. 

3^Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity , pp. 65-66. 

32t. F. Torrance, Royal Priesthood (Edinburgh: 

Oliver and Boyd, 1955), p. 35. 
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as it has been in recent years. There are many and varied 
reasons for this discovery of the laity. Weber cites the 
following reasons: 1) The biblical and theological renewal 
which has revealed a new image of the church; 2) the 
breakdown of the corpus Christianum ; 3) the industrializa¬ 
tion and secularization of modem life with the church 
edged out of daily life into a religious ghetto; 4) the 
recognition that the church is now a minority and that its 
communication with the modem world is difficult. 33 When¬ 
ever the nature and task of the church and the challenges 
of the modem world are taken seriously, the question of the 
role of the laity comes to the foreground. 

Much of the renewed interest in redefining the role 
of the laity grew out of the ecumenical movement. An early 
meeting was the 1937 Oxford Conference on Church, Community 
and State. Here the laity came into the foreground of 
ecumenical study and action. Oxford asked: How is the 
church to make effective contact with the world? And then 
replied: through the laity who are already there. 

World War II both interrupted the activity gen¬ 
erated by Oxford and developed many new manifestations of 
lay ministry. The Evangelical Academies in Germany were 

3%ans Ruedi Weber, "The Rediscovery of the Laity 
in the Ecumenical Movement," in Stephen Neill and Hans 
Ruedi Weber (eds.) The Layman in Christian History (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1963), pp. 377-378. 
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born out of the anti-Nazi Confessing Church and became cen¬ 


ters where laymen could examine and discover in new ways 
the relevance of the Christian faith to industry, business, 
politics, and unions. Another manifestation was the estab¬ 
lishment of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey (1946) with 
its interest and emphasis on exploring the role of the laity 
in the world and on helping laymen operate with Christian 
understanding. 

In 1948 the First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches was convened in Amsterdam. A committee was commis¬ 
sioned on The Significance of the Laity in the Church to 
study the use and training of the laity. The committee 
reported: 

We are thinking of the lay member of the church not as 
a worker in the congregation, but as one living and 
working in the wider community. The question to be 
faced here is this: how can members of the church be 
enabled to see the bearing of thgir Christian faith on 
their life in their occupation?34 

At the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954, a department on the laity was established. 
Its purpose was to study theological and practical questions 
and to assist the churches with their thinking. 

Whereas at the Amsterdam Assembly there was dis¬ 
cussion of the laity and at Evanston laymen were given 


34committee on the Significance of the Laity in the 
Church report to the World Council of Churches, cited by 
Francis 0. Ayers, The Ministry of the Laity (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1962), p. 15. *” 
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department status, finally at the Third Assembly at New 
Delhi in 1961, laymen addressed the meeting on the topic, 
"The Laity: the Church in the World." Some years earlier 
the statements from the New Delhi report might have sounded 
extreme, but in 1961 they captured the mood of world lead¬ 
ers. 


Within this whole enterprise of corporate witness, 
every individual Christian will play his own unique 
part according to the gifts of the Spirit with which he 
is endowed. ... It is obvious that, if the Christian 
witness is to penetrate into all those areas where the 
work of the world is carried on, it must be carried 
there by laymen. Their meeting points in the secular 
world can become real opportunities for the witness of 
a living church in the midst of the busy world's life.35 

In s umm ary, the ecumenical movement has made a 
major contribution to the re-discovery of the laity and 
brought with it a call both for serious theological reflec¬ 
tion and for action. 

There are strivings within the Roman Catholic Church 
that express concern for the witness of the whole church in 
the world. Representing this view are the creative writings 
of Gerard Philips^ and Yves Congar. Even with his vision 
of a new springtime for the church and his call for a more 
militant Christian life, Congar reflects an hierarchical 
ecclesiology. 


35w. A. Visser 't Hooft (ed.) New Delhi Speaks 
(London: S.C.M. Press, 1962), pp. 24-25. ”™~" 

36cerard Philips, The Role of the Laity in the 
Church (Chicago: Fides, 1957). 
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Lay people will always form a subordinate order in the 
church, but they are in process of recovering a fuller 
consciousness of being organically active members of it, 
with full rights and full performance.3' 

However, the definition of the laity as non-clergy 
is not limited to medieval times or to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The fact that this is still the accepted meaning of 
the term is reflected in the definition given by the Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church , which defines "laity" 
as those "members of the Christian Church who do not belong 
to the clergy. "38 This is also the definition of Ferm and 
of Hastings.39 

Commenting upon the thrust of these definitions. 
Bliss points out they are basically negative. They say 
what the laity is not. Nobody wants to be labeled as an 
"is-not." She states that the present times are far too 
serious to retain this attitude between clergy and laity 
and the crippling inner disunity to which it gives rise.^O 

Much of the literature on the church focuses upon 
the place and function of the ministry with little attention 


37yves M. J. Congar, Lay People in the Church (West¬ 
minster, MD: Newman Press, 195/), p. 7. 

38f. L. Cross (ed.) The Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church (London: Oxford University Press, 1957), 
vTTFT. - 

39vergilius Ferm, An Encyclopedia of Religion (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945), p. 428; and James 
Hastings (ed.) Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Edin¬ 
burgh: Clark, 1940)7 vxr, 767. - 

^^Kathleen Bliss, We the People (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1964), p. 69. ~ 
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given to the laity. While no one will deny the attention 
given to the clergy, there is a decided imbalance. T. F. 
Torrance's Royal Priesthood focuses primarily upon the 
ordained ministry. The Neibuhr, Williams and Gustafson 
volume. The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry , which 
re-evaluates the role of the church in American lif& has 
little to say about the laity.^ Similar positions have 
been taken by Henry Knox Sherrill and Daniel Jenkins.^ 

More directly relevant to a contemporary under¬ 
standing of the priesthood of all believers and the church 
in its wholeness are the writings of a practical nature by 
Francis 0. Ayres, George Webber, Elizabeth O'Connor, Robert 
A. Raines and E. R. Wickham. For example, Ayres asserts 
that the church is over-institutionalized. The ministry of 
laymen and women must be visible not only in worship ser¬ 
vices, but also encountered in the home, the office, the 
factory and in political affairs. Elements of a Christian 
life style are outlined with examples to provide definition 
and direction.^ George Webber shares the experiences of 

^iRichard H. Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, and 
James M. Gustafson, The Purpose of the Church and its Min ¬ 
istry (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956). 

42Henry Knox Sherrill, The Church's Ministry in Our 
Time (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949); and Daniel 
Jenkins, The Protestant Ministry (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1958). 

^Ayxes, The Ministry of the Laity . 
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the East Harlem Protestant Parish in seeking to understand 


the nature of Christian community and the mission of the 
church. Patterns of a disciplined life, both together and 
in individual situations, are discussed.^ Raines advocates 
the usefulness of koinonia sharing groups as a means of 
conversion and preparation for lay ministry.^ Elizabeth 
O'Connor describes the corporate life within the Church of 
the Savior in Washington, D. C. Stress is laid upon the 
integrity of church membership as the place for renewal to 
begin. Innovations in church life and outreach are des¬ 
cribed. 46 e. R. Wickham stresses the need for the local 
church to devise a structure and machinery whereby the con¬ 
gregation is broken down into indigenous groups to promote 
pastoral care and training and to produce working groups for 
the spontaneous expression of the church within society. 

All of these can be seen as attempts to further engage 
church members in the priesthood of all believers .^ 

Arising out of the ferment dealing with the role 
and function of laity (and in the fullest sense the 

^^George Webber, God's Colony in Man's World 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966). 

^Robert a. Raines, New Life in the Church (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961)^ 

^Elizabeth O'Connor, Call to Commitment (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963). 

47e. R. Wickham, Church and People in an Industrial 
Society (London: Lutterworth Press, 1957). 
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priesthood of all believers) is an urgent concern for seri¬ 
ous theological reflection on the doctrine of the church. 
Unless there is sturdy theological foundation, all this 
new activity and experiment could become little more than 
a fad. Further, without this foundation there is little 
likelihood that areas of present institutional church life 
will be changed. In spite of his major contributions, 
Kraemer's emphasis upon the church as mission and ministry 
tends to overshadow his understanding of the church as the 
Body of Christ. Like Kraemer, Kathleen Bliss stresses the 
need to emphasize the people-character of the church. 

She advocates the pre-eminence of the image of the Body of 
Christ as the productive direction for this reflection. 
Perhaps the image of the Body can be better understood if 
other New Testament images can be used to correct and 
inform present understandings of the meaning of the Body. 
Arnold Come moves further and is more radical than Kraemer 
and Bliss. He claims that even the most effective intensi¬ 
fication of the active role of the laity will never rid the 
church of its archaic clericalism. "The church is now 
ready for, and its God-given mission now demands, the com¬ 
plete abandonment of the clergy-laity distinction."^ 

Come's point of view seems unlikely to gain wide 

^Arnold B. Come, Agents of Reconciliation 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, I960), p. $9. 
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acceptance. Further, such acceptance would have serious 
drawbacks. Chief among these would be the failure to make 
use of the unique contributions of the clergyman as leader 
and facilitator within a congregation. Perhaps a more 
effective approach would be an attempt to transform the lay- 
clergy distinction through the use of an alternative style 
of leadership. This style would not only recognize, but 
also appreciate and encourage the diversity of gifts and 
talents within the church. A more democratic leadership 
style holds the potential for individuals’ developing, fos¬ 
tering and complementing each other in their participating, 
sharing, and decision making. In the context of a facilita- 
tive relationship, the clergyman can make use of his accum¬ 
ulated store of theological learning and pastoral skills and 
offer himself as a role model of someone taking seriously 
the challenge of Christian discipleship. Seifert and 
Clinebell describe this style as 

maieutic (Greek for midwife), therapeutic or develop¬ 
mental leadership. Such a leader may also be described 
as a sensitivity trainer, or a growth or process facil¬ 
itator. This style may be used ... to wean the group 
away from its leader dependence and to pass responsi¬ 
bility back to the group members. ^9 

For such a transformation to take place, there must 
be a shift in the clerical leadership style. While there 


^Harvey Seifert and Howard Clinebell, Personal 
Growth and Social Change (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press', 1969) ,p. 144. 
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are varieties of leadership, the dimensions most likely to 
increase growth and participation in community are the more 
democratic or maieutic styles. Moving in this direction the 
clergy would come to act more as facilitators and consul¬ 
tants than as organizers. The experiential and modeling 
aspects of their ministry would generally have to be 
strengthened. The didactic, or the imparting of informa¬ 
tion, should be reserved for situations in which the minis¬ 
ter articulates theological perspective. Such a leadership 
style would promote the fuller participation in the priest¬ 
hood of all believers. 

It is important at this point in our history to 
move toward an affirmation of the priesthood of all believ¬ 
ers. This is necessitated by what has become an overempha¬ 
sis upon the role of the individual. ^0 This current stress 
on individualism in society is also found in the church. 

In society it is manifested by the ethos of doing one's own 
thing, not being weak and asking for help, stressing compe¬ 
tition as opposed to cooperation, avoiding commitment, 
using drugs, and experiencing a sense of rootlessness or 
anomie. Within the church it appears in the form of an 
emphasis upon an individualistic understanding of salvation 
and expressions of self-help religion. These and other 

5®Philip Slater, Pursuit of Loneliness (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1970 ). 
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manifestations are accompanied by an emotional detachment 
from community, a denial of human interdependence and pur¬ 
suit of unrealistic fantasies of self-sufficiency. Because 
human beings need each other and because admission of such 
needs is frequently not acceptable, people tend to reject 
their dependency needs, and they end up feeling isolated. 

As a consequence the ways in which people go about meeting 
these needs must perforce be indirect. Since approaches 
are indirect, the person making the approach with the use 
of a problem as an excuse can never know whether the helper 
would respond to him in a similar manner if he were simply 
asked in a straightforward way. Such intrapsychic conse¬ 
quences tend to be accompanied by interpersonal ramifica¬ 
tions. They combine to rupture the bonds that tie the 
individual to a family, a community, a kinship network and 
a geographical location, i.e., bonds that can offer each 
person a sense of self. 

At this point the priesthood of all believers with 

its emphasis upon each person being called to minister to 

every other person can offer some corrective. This doctrine 

stresses the profoundly communal or corporate nature of the 

believer's relation to Christ. In this the church would be 

both meeting a psycho-social need and returning to its 

earlier historical foundations. As Welch affirms. 

To be sure the Gospel confronts (the individual) with 
the necessity for decision and the act of faith is an 
act which he himself is constrained to make, but the 
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Gospel comes to him in the witness of the church, and 
the acknowledgement of faith takes place in the context 
of the faith of the whole body of believers. Similarly, 
the concept of discipleship in the gospels refers not to 
a merely individualistic relation of a follower to a 
leader but to participation in a community. Christian 
existence is designated as membership in a family, a 
household, a colony, a flock, a race, and a body.51 

The kind of community that the church needs to 
foster is one that promotes individuation and growth among 
its members (without demanding conformity) and that reaches 
out beyond its own boundaries in a ministry of love and 
service. 


While there are signs of hope and renewal and 
possibilities of tinderstanding afresh the priesthood of all 
believers, the relation between laity and ministry within 
the one laos, and the service to God of the church in the 
world largely in and through man’s daily work, from this 
writer’s point of view, the realities point in the direc¬ 
tion of "business as usual" within most local churches. 
Until the laity are no longer "frozen credits," second- 
class citizens, isolated individuals assisting the clergy, 
and institutional maintenance men seeking individual salva¬ 
tion, the reformation must go on. 

Thus far we have been discussing the priesthood of 
all believers vis-a-vis the church. Now I would like to 
focus more directly upon a SpeCxfXC dSpcCt Of ulIjLS 


51ciaude Welch, The Reality of the Church (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958 ), p. 49 . 
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priesthood within the church. This relates to pastoral 
counseling and the use of paraprofessional mental health 
counselors. Such a service provides one means whereby the 
people of God can express their priesthood. 

Throughout the history of the church, pastoral care 

is seen as a distinctive and indispensible feature of its 

ministry. Growing out of their broad historical study of 

pastoring in the Christian tradition, Clebsch and Jaekle 

define pastoral care and outline its four basic functions. 

Pastoral care consists of helping acts, done by repre¬ 
sentative Christian persons, directed toward the heal¬ 
ing, sustaining, guiding and reconciling of troubled 
persons whose troubles arise in the context of ultimate 
meanings and concerns.*2 

In order to clarify this definition, certain aspects 
require amplification. For Clebsch and Jaekle, "representa- 
tive persons" are those who bring "Christian meanings to 
bear upon human troubles."53 The four pastoral functions 
are defined as follows: 1) healing - "Qielping^ a debili¬ 
tated person to be restored to a condition of wholeness . . . 
also a new level of spiritual insight and welfare."; 2) 
sustaining - "helping a hurting person to endure and to 
transcend a circumstance in which restoration to his former 
condition or recuperation from his malady is either impos¬ 
sible or so remote as to seem impossible."; 3) guiding - 
"assisting perplexed persons to make confident choices 


52debsch and Jaekle, Pastoral Care . . . , p. 4. 
53lbid., p. 5. 
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between alternative courses of thought and action, when 
choices are viewed as affecting the present and future state 
of the soul." and; 4) reconciling - " seeking to 
re-establish broken relationships between man and fellow 
man and between man and God."54 Obviously, at different 
times and places the means whereby these various functions 
of pastoral care have been practiced (separately and 
together) have changed. 

Clinebell translates these traditional functions of 
pastoral care into their contemporary counseling equiva¬ 
lents. He relates healing to depth counseling (pastoral 
psycho-therapy) and spiritual healing. Sustaining is rela¬ 
ted to supportive and crisis counseling. Guiding corres¬ 
ponds to educative counseling, short-term decision making 
and marriage counseling. Reconciling is related to con¬ 
frontational counseling, superego counseling, marriage 
counseling and existential counseling (reconciliation with 
God). 

While the literature dealing with pastoral care 
emphasizes how clergy can function as pastors, Clebsh and 
Jaekle recognize that "pastoring by unofficial persons has 
undergone relatively little thoughtful analysis, although 

5^Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

55Howard J. Clinebell, Basic Types of Pastoral 
Counseling (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966), p. 40. 
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its continued existence cannot be doubted. "56 This is still 
another example of how we are blinded by our traditional 
way of perceiving the affairs of the church to be the pre¬ 
serve of the ordained ministry. 

With the current interest in the laity, new means 
are being discovered and explored to both express and equip 
the laity for ministry. One such area is pastoral care. 
Others are recognizing the potential of the laity’s role in 
this way. The Report of the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches states: 

Any emphasis on the ministry of the laity means not 
only training but a special kind of pastoral care. 

Laymen and women should be encouraged to use the pas¬ 
toral gifts that many of them possess. Mutual care of 
members by each other, as well as by the clergy is 
needed in the church. Christians have many natural 
opportunities for the pastoral care of neighbors, 
workmates and others.57 


Charles Stewart also cites the resources of the laity. 

What has been lacking has been some concentrated effort 
to train laymen in the pastoral care of souls, to 
enlist them in the mental health movement on a par with 
the clergy, and to use the church effectively as an arm 
of the community.58 

Similar viewpoints are expressed by Doman Linn and Howard 


56ciebsch and Jaekle, Pastoral Care . . . , p. 5. 

57w. A. Visser 't Hofft (ed.) The Evanston Report 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), p. 170. 

58charles W. Stewart, "Training Church Laymen as 
Community Mental Health Workers," in Howard J. Clinebell 
(ed.) Community Mental Health (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1970), p. 197. - 
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Clinebell.59 

If, indeed, the priesthood of all believers is to 
be enlivened, certain things must happen. Every effort 
should be made to encourage and support in the broadest pos¬ 
sible manner any and all endeavors that enlist the laity in 
more active participation in the life and pastoral care of 
the church. The priesthood of all believers makes sense 
"only if every member of the community can and really does 
exercise priestly rites and functions."^ The intention 
here is not to set apart a few select or elite members, but 
rather to recognize that all members of the body of Christ 
are important. As Kung puts it, 

They all have their own dignity and their own functions 
on the basis of a fundamental equality. . . . All have 
a service to each other, in mutual sympathy and affec¬ 
tion, in joy and help.61 

Although recognizing that there are varieties of 
gifts as well as varieties of ministry, this study focuses 
on one specific area of the church's ministry of pastoral 
care, that is the training of paraprofessional counselors. 
This, then, is seen to be one expression of pastoral 


5Ionian Lum, "Training Lay Counselors for Church 
and Community Mental Health," Pastoral Psychology , XXI, 204 
(May 1970), 19-26; and Howard J. Clinebell, "Experiments in 
Training Laity for Ministry," Pastoral Psychology, XXII, 

215 (June 1971), 35-43. 

60Rung, The Church , p. 372. 

61lbid., p. 370. 
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concern within the total life of the church. It is 
envisioned as one important part of such concern, but it 
clearly must not be allowed to dominate other pastoral 
endeavors. This training would seem to follow the general 
forms of pastoral care as outlined by Clebsch and Jaekle 
and as re-interpreted by Clinebell. In order to encompass 
these forms, the training would emphasize those interper¬ 
sonal dimensions which enable one to relate effectively to 
others. These dimensions include empathy, respect, genuine¬ 
ness, self-disclosure, confrontation, and immediacy, as 
identified by Carkhuff and his associates. 

These dimensions can facilitate the establishment of 
a non-threatening, non-judging relationship in which the 
grace of acceptance can be experienced. As trust in the 
relationship develops, a counselee can discover the truth 
about himself and his world (revelation) and explore his 
problem in detail (confession). When appropriate, opportun¬ 
ities can be made for personal sharing (witness), With a 
growing trust in the relationship, there can also be an 
emerging self-acceptance (forgiveness) where a person knows 
himself or herself to be valued by another and accepted 
without conditions of worth. A counseling relationship can 
mediate the broader, inner experience of God's love and 
become the means whereby a person comes to know what Jesus 
refers to as the "new birth" and become the "new man" of 
which Paul speaks. With this can emerge a new vitality, 
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enthusiasm, and enjoyment of life; a deeper sense of respon¬ 
sibility; and the capacity and willingness to offer the 
grace of acceptance to others. These are some of the cen¬ 
tral theological dimensions that are important for counsel¬ 
ing within a pastoral setting. 

The therapeutic dimensions employed in paraprofes- 
sional training are seen then to be valuable as they serve 
to develop and promote the healing, guiding, sustaining, 
and reconciling of individuals within the context of the 
Christian community. Obviously, then, the value of these 
dimensions is not limited to paraprofessional training, but 
is important to any pastoral endeavors which aim to enliven 
the priesthood. 

Kung's five aspects of the priesthood of all believ¬ 
ers are also related to the work of the paraprofessional 
within the church. These aspects of priestly representation 
and mediation can find expression through a counseling min¬ 
istry that promotes the healing, guiding, sustaining, and 
reconciling of persons. While all of Kung's aspects may or 
may not emerge in explicitly religious practices or words in 
the counseling interview, these aspects undergird and sup¬ 
port the effort of the paraprofessional in a pastoral set¬ 
ting. 

The use of a team of paraprofessionals would offer 
an additional therapeutic dimension to the local church. 

This team would also contribute to the awakening and 
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building of community within the local congregation. 

While pastoral counseling acknowledges a debt to 
the helping professions for learnings and methodologies 
that have enriched its ministry, still another area from 
which the church can both learn and benefit is that of 
paraprofessional training. The use of lay counselors is 
one contemporary approach for enlivening the concept of 
the priesthood of all believers. 
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Chapter 4 


AN EVALUATION OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
ROBERT R. CARKHUFF TO THE FIELDS OF 
COUNSELING AND COUNSELOR TRAINING 

This chapter deals with Robert Carkhuff's contribu¬ 
tion to the fields of counseling and counselor training. 

It is composed of three sections. The first is an evalua¬ 
tive review of his work on the nature of helping relation¬ 
ships. The second section initially examines three other 
programs for training counselors to provide some perspec¬ 
tive on Carkhuff's contribution to this area. Those contri 
butions and the accompanying empirical research are then 
explored in detail. A final section includes a summary and 
evaluation of Carkhuff's contributions. 

A REVIEW OF CARKHUFF'S WORK ON THE NATURE 
OF HELPING RELATIONSHIPS 

In approaching this study a brief overview is pro¬ 
vided of the background from which Carkhuff's work emerged. 
Ever since Eysenck's original critique of therapeutic out¬ 
comes, ^ in which he presented data suggesting that 

*-H. J. Eysenck, "The Effects of Psychotherapy: An 
Evaluation," Journal of Consulting Psychology, XVI (1952), 
319-324. 

56 
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approximately equal proportions of psychotherapy clients 
and untreated people improve, remain unchanged and deterio¬ 
rate, professionals have been made aware of the controver¬ 
sial nature of their work in psychotherapy. Eysenck's later 
study and Bergin's overview^ returned essentially the same 
results. Persons who were in untreated groups fared as well 
on the average as people assigned professional counselors 
and therapists. 

In addition to the studies of psychotherapy in 
which personality and behavior have been measured before 
and after therapy, another line of development has focused 
upon the process of psychotherapy. With this came a shift 
from concern with results to a concern with the ongoing 
course of therapy-ra shift from outcomes to process, Carl 
Rogers' theoretical investigations led him to formulate 
elements within any therapeutic relationship that make that 
relationship an agent of change. ^ Effective therapy would 
take place if the therapist offered three attitudinal con¬ 
ditions. The first condition is congruence, wherein the 


^H. J. Eysenck, "The Effects of Psychotherapy," 
International Journal of Psychotherapy , I (1965), 99-178; 
and Allen E. Bergin, "The Evaluation of Therapeutic Out¬ 
comes," in Handbook of Psychotherapy and Behavior Change 
(New York: Wiley, T9717.- - 

3carl Rogers, "The Necessary and Sufficient Condi¬ 
tions of Therapeutic Personality Change," Journal of Con ¬ 
sulting Psychology , XXI (1957), 95-103, 
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therapist responds as the real person that he is at that 
moment in the relationship. The second is empathy, wherein 
the therapist both senses and expresses the client's felt 
meaning. The third condition is unconditional positive 
regard, where the therapist is experiencing a warm, posi¬ 
tive, and acceptant attitude toward what is in the client; 
it means that the therapist cares for and prizes the client 
in a total, rather than a conditional way. Rogers pointed 
out that the conditions 

pertain to underlying attitudes rather than to specific 
behaviors . . . not what one does, but how one does it. 
It is not the verbal meaning but the personal meaning 
which is decisive. The conditions refer not so much to 
easily observable behaviors (asking, telling, ordering, 
rephrasing, interpreting, persuading, arguing) as to 
kinds of interpersonal qualities (realness, understand¬ 
ing, prizing). 2 * 

In the Wisconsin Schizophrenic Project, Rogers dis¬ 
covered a relationship between therapist attitudes and the 
process level in the client (i.e,, behaviors characteristic 
of movement). Rogers hypothesized that the greater the 
degree to which the conditions of empathy, congruence, and 
unconditional positive regard existed in the relationship, 
the greater would be the evidences of constructive change. 

In addition, low levels of these conditions were related to 
no change or patient regression. The results also suggested 


^Carl R. Rogers (ed.) The Therapeutic Relationship 
and Its Impact (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1967) ,p\ TIT" 
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a relationship between the levels of these conditions and 
various measures of outcome. One way to account for these 
effects would be to examine the counselor's level of func¬ 
tioning on emotional and interpersonal dimensions, such as 
empathetic understanding.5 

Similar results are reported in Dickenson and Truax, 
Truax, Wargo and Silber, and Carkhuff and Truax,® These 
deal with populations of emotionally disturbed college 
underachievers, juvenile delinquents, outpatient neurotics, 
and a mixed variety of hospitalized patients; they include 
comparisons to control groups receiving no psychotherapy. 
These studies taken together suggest that counselors who are 
accurately empathetic,^ non-possessively warm in 


5lbid. 

6w. A. Dickenson and C. B. Truax, "Group Counseling 
with College Underachievers: Comparisons with a Control 
Group and Relationship to Empathy, Warmth and Genuineness," 
Personnel and Guidance Journal , XLV (1966), 243-247; C. B. 
Truax, D. G. Wargo, and L. D. Silber, "Effects of High Accu¬ 
rate Empathy and Non-Possessive Warmth during Group Psycho¬ 
therapy upon Female Institutionalized Delinquents," Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology , LXXI (1966). 267-274; R. R. Carkhuff 
and C. B. Truax, "Training in Counseling and Psychotherapy: 
An Evaluation of an Integrated Didactic and Experimental 
Approach," Journal of Consulting Psychology , XXIX (1965), 
333-336; and R. R. Carkhuff and C. B. Truax, "Lay Mental 
Health Counseling: the Effects of Lay Group Counseling," 
Journal of Consulting Psychology , XXIX (1965), 426-431, 

?C. B. Truax and R. R. Carkhuff, Toward Effective 
Counseling and Psychotherapy (Chicago: Aldine, 1967), p, 
285. Accurate empathy was described as: "the therapist's 
ability to perceive and communicate, accurately and with 
sensitivity, the feelings of the patient and the meaning of 
those feelings. ... he facilitates the patient's movement 
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attitude,® and genuine^ facilitate constructive patient 
change. 

It should be noted that the effective conditions 
cited in these studies were reformulated by Truax and others 
from the original Rogerian triad.When these conditions 
were offered in a variety of therapeutic settings and in 
both individual and group counseling, the degree of the con¬ 
ditions offered was correlated with patient change. The 
results have been found to hold true for a wide variety of 
therapists and counselors regardless of their training or 
theoretical orientation. 


toward a deeper self-awareness and knowledge of his own 
feelings and experiences and their import." 

®Ibid., p. 328. Nonpossessive warmth was delinea¬ 
ted as: "The warmth communicated by the therapist to the 
client, and his regard for the client's worth as a person 
and his rights as a separate individual, constitute the con¬ 
textual basis of all effective therapeutic encounters. Only 
within a human encounter offering nonpossessive warmth can 
the severely distressed person come to trust not only the 
'other' and the relationship, but ultimately himself as 
well." 


^Ibid., p. 329. The importance of genuineness was 
expressed as follows: "The counselor must be a real person 
in the encounter, presenting himself without defensive 
phoniness, without hiding behind the facade of a profes¬ 
sional role. . . . His capacity for openness and personal 
freedom in the therapeutic encounter offers, in part, a 
model for the client to follow in moving toward openness 
and freedom to be oneself." 

lOibid., p. 43. 
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To investigate further the usefulness of these con¬ 
ditions, Truax and Carkhuff undertook a summary of all 
experimental studies known to them which related measures of 
the conditions to patient process and outcome. Truax and 
Carkhuff summarized the research evidence suggesting that 
accurate empathy, non-possessive warmth and genuineness are 
important for effective counseling and psychotherapy.H The 
data were taken from ten studies all of which used similar 
research scales to measure the therapeutic conditions.^ 
Treatment was in both individual and group settings with a 
total of 850 subjects drawn from hospitalized patients, 
outpatients, delinquents, college counselees, and elementary 
students. In testing the hypotheses, sixty-five out of a 
total of 141 comparisons on outcome measures significantly 
(p < .05) supported the Truax-Carkhuff hypotheses. None of 
the comparisons went significantly (p ^ . 05 ) against their 
predictions. 

Next, Truax and Carkhuff presented their analyses 
of the research on each of the conditions considered sepa¬ 
rately. Each summary compiled evidence from studies includ¬ 
ing group and individual counseling. These writers sum¬ 
marized the research evidence on the therapeutic effective¬ 
ness of accurate empathy. The data were taken from ten 
studies all of which made use of similar research scales. 


Hlbid., p. 124. 12jbid., pp. 46-72. 
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Treatment was reported with a total of 530 subjects taken 
from hospital patients, outpatients and delinquents. The 
findings indicated that twenty-one out of a total of eighty- 
eight comparisons on outcome measures significantly (p < .05) 
supported their hypothesis. None of the comparisons went 
significantly (p ^ .05) against their predictions.*3 

The same writers summarized research evidence on the 
therapeutic effectiveness of genuineness. The data were 
taken from seven studies, all of which employed the same 
research scales. Treatment was assessed with a total of 
494 subjects drawn from hospital, outpatient and delinquent 
groups. Their findings pointed out that nineteen out of a 
total of eight-seven comparisons on outcome measures signi¬ 
ficantly (p ^.05) supported their hypotheses. Six of the 
comparisons went significantly (p^.05) against their 
hypothesis .^ 

A summary of the findings of the third component 
was also made by Truax and Carkhuff.^-5 The data were taken 
from eight studies, all of which made use of the same 
research scales to measure non-possessive warmth. A total 
of 508 subjects was drawn from hospital, outpatient and 
delinquent groups. They found that thirty-one out of a 
total of eighty-seven comparisons on outcome measures 

13lbid., pp. 46-58. ^Ibid., pp. 58-68. 

15ibid. , p. 127. 
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significantly (p ^ .05) supported their hypothesis. None 
of the remaining comparisons went significantly (p < . 05) 
against their hypothesis. 

Before interpreting the pattern of these results, 
some statements about the specific outcome measures should 
be made. In any study of personality change and, particu¬ 
larly in studies of therapeutic change, Truax and Carkhuff 
recognized that positive findings on any given outcome mea¬ 
sure were as much a validation of that measure as of the 
hypothesis. Conversely, a lack of positive findings may 
just as likely suggest that the measure was invalid as that 
the hypothesis was wrong. In many studies a large number of 
outcome measures were used to provide a varied sample of the 
patient's personality and behavioral functioning without any 
expectation by the investigators that all such measures 
would reflect even major therapeutic change.^ 

The strongest evidence for the therapeutic effec¬ 
tiveness of accurate empathy, non-possessive warmth and gen¬ 
uineness showed that forty-six percent of the outcome mea¬ 
sures signficantfy (p^,05) supported the hypothesis. In the 
individual breakdown of the therapeutic effectiveness of 
each of the conditions, the strongest evidence drawn from 
the research was found with non-possessive warmth where 
thirty-five percent of the outcome measures significantly 

16ibid., p. 123. 
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(p < .05) supported the hypothesis. Of the outcome measures 
relating to accurate empathy, 23.7 percent significantly 
(p^.OS) supported the hypothesis. Finally, on the out¬ 
come measures on the therapeutic effectiveness of geunine- 
ness, 26.6 percent of the outcomes significantly (p < .05) 
supported the hypothesis. Of the conditions surveyed only 
genuineness was correlated negatively with process and out¬ 
come measures in any instances. This occurred with seven 
percent of the outcomes examined. These therapeutic condi¬ 
tions do not account for all important therapeutic charac¬ 
teristics of counselors and therapists. 

In the above surveys one published article-^ was 
used in all four evaluations. Examining this article may 
give some indication about the level of sophistication 
employed in this research. This study was aimed at cross¬ 
validating previous research hypothesizing that the levels 
of the therapist's accurate empathy, non-possessive warmth, 
and genuineness were causally related to the degree of 
patient improvement or deterioration. 

In the research an equal number of "good" and "poor" 
therapy prospects were randomly assigned to four resident 
psychiatrists (ten patients each) for four months of psycho¬ 
therapy. Therapists met with subjects (all psychiatric 

^Charles Truax and others, "Therapist Empathy, 
Genuineness and Warmth and Patient Therapeutic Outcome," 
Journal of Consulting Psychology , XXX: 5 (1966), 395-401, 
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clinic outpatients) at least once a week for one hour ses¬ 
sions. The measurement of therapeutic conditions used the 
same scales as set forth in Truax and Carkhuff. Measures 
were derived from samples taken from each patient’s set of 
tape recorded interviews. 

Undergraduate college students who were naive to 
psychotherapy theory were trained in the use of each of the 
three scales. A total of four raters rated each scale after 
training. The raters used all scales on the randomly coded 
samples in different orders. Their inter-rater reliability 
ranged from .59 to .63. 

Measures of patient outcome included: 1) the 
patient global improvement scale filled out by the therapist; 
2) the patient global improvement scale filled out by the 
patient; 3) the change score on discomfort scale filled 
out by the patient; and 4) the social ineffectiveness 
ratings filled out post-therapy by a research interviewer. 

Results of this study tended to confirm the impor¬ 
tance of the three conditions in combination and of empathy 
and of genuineness separately. Negative findings for sepa¬ 
rate analysis of therapists* warmth were interpreted in 
terms of its negative correlation with empathy and genuine¬ 
ness in this research. On the overall measure for all 
patients, therapists providing high therapeutic conditions 

l^Truax and Carkhuff, Toward Effective Counseling 
and Psychotherapy , pp. 46-72. 
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had ninety percent patient improvement, while those provid¬ 
ing lower conditions had fifty percent improvement. 

It must be noted that the ninety percent improvement 
rate obtained here was somewhat fallible in that therapists 
were not likely to view objectively the progress of their 
patients. The possible biasing influence of the therapists 
could show up in such a design which relies heavily upon 
global improvements as assessed by the therapists. Patient 
self-ratings were also vulnerable to similar biases. Only 
post-therapy measures were made from an objective viewpoint, 
and the post-measures dealt with social ineffectiveness 
which was different from global improvement or discomfort. 

Further, the way in which the inter-rater reliabil¬ 
ity was established was inappropriate to the data examined 
since it appeared to be based on marginal totals, rather 
than item agreement. Further research would require better 
trained raters in order to obtain higher inter-rater relia¬ 
bility. 

The research conducted by Truax et al had several 
important limitations,, casting some doubt on the validity 
of the conclusions reached. However, when this study was 
combined with others summarized by Truax and Carkhuff, the 
number of measures favoring the therapeutic effectiveness of 
empathy, warmth and genuineness outweighed the number of 
measures where findings were against the hypothesis. 

This leads to another concern about the therapeutic 
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process; that is, the exploration of the helpee of his 
feelings, values, perceptions, relationships, etc. With 
the exception of the behaviorists, this is one of the major 
facets of the helpee's engagement in the therapeutic pro¬ 
cess. Research evidence tended to verify the significance 
for outcome of the helpee's depth of self-exploration. See- 
man, Blau, and Tomlinson and Hart report that patients with 
successful outcomes tend to explore themselves more in the 
course of therapy, whereas those who might be labeled as 
therapeutic failures showed little self-exploration and 
emotional involvement.19 

Since the therapeutic conditions were found to be 
related to outcome and since outcome was related to the 
process variable of client self-exploration, Truax and 
Carkhuff decided to investigate the relationship of the 
therapeutic conditions to client self-exploration. 

A study conducted by Truax and Carkhuff focused 
upon the therapeutic conditions (including concreteness 


19j. a. Seeman, "A Study in the Process of Non¬ 
directive Therapy," Journal of Consulting Psychology , XIII 
(1949), 157-168; B. A. Blau, "A Comparison of More Improved 
Clients with Less Improved Clients Treated by Client- 
centered Methods," in Group Report of a Program of Research 
in Psychotherapy (State College: Pensylvania State College 
Press, 1953); and T. M. Tomlinson and J. T. Hart, "A Valida¬ 
tion Study of the Process Scale," Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , XXVI (1962), 74. 
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for the first time) and depth of patient self-expioration.20 
A total of thirty-nine hospitalized subjects were given 
forty-two hours of group therapy with a variety of 
experienced therapists from differing theoretical back¬ 
grounds. Three minute samples were chosen at random from 
the middle segments of tape recorded group therapy. Nine 
point rating scales were devised to measure the levels of 
therapeutic conditions in each sample. A total of thirteen 
judges of different backgrounds and orientations rated the 
samples. Since more than one judge rated each sample on a 
given dimension, reliability was calculated by comparing 
pairs of judges on a given scale. The results ranged from 
.84 to .96 when tabulations were made for within one point 
agreement on the nine point scales. 

Three separate measures of self-exploration were 
employed: 1) an adaptation of the Process Scale (PS) 
designed to measure the depth or extent to which a patient 
explores himself: 2) an Insight Scale (IS) designed to 
measure the occurrence of new perceptions of relationships 
between old experiences or feelings; and 3) a Personal 
Reference Scale (PRS) designed to measure the number of 
personal references per words emitted, a crude but objective 

20charles B. Truax and Robert R. Carkhuff, "Con- 
creteness : A Neglected Variable in Research and Psycho¬ 
therapy," Journal of Clinical Psychology, XIX: 4 (October 
1963), 264^7:- -- 
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measure of the self-orientation of the patient's statements. 

In the analysis of sixteen different therapist- 
influenced variables, concreteness was the most highly rela¬ 
ted to the measures of the therapeutic process. Thus, it 
was found to have stronger therapeutic influence than even 
empathy, warmth and genuineness. A low level of concrete¬ 
ness exists where there is a discussion of anonymous gener¬ 
alities or discussion on an abstract level. A high level of 
concreteness exists when specific feelings and experiences 
are expressed. 

Concreteness yielded correlations ranging from .47 
(p< .05) with PS, .47 (p^ .05) with PRS, and .63 (p^ .05) 
with IS. Only one condition, the genuineness of group mem¬ 
bers (indirectly influenced by the therapist), approached 
correlations in this range. 

Concreteness was the only condition contributing a 
significant (p ^ .05) source of variation in patient insight 
development as measured by IS. It must be noted that a rela¬ 
tionship between therapist-offered empathy and the develop¬ 
ment of insight could be entirely explained by the associa¬ 
tion of these conditions with concreteness. 

Concreteness or specificity of therapist's response 
is described by Truax and Carkhuff as having three important 
functions: to ensure emotional proximity, to build up the 

accuracy of the therapist's response, and to keep the client 
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specific in his explorations.21 Since concreteness is less 
tied to the life style and personal make-up of the therapist, 
this dimension would seem to be the most trainable, as it is 
the most easily operationalized. 

While this research did support the effectiveness of 
concreteness, it did not emerge among the facilitative con¬ 
ditions until 1967. However, Carkhuff and his associates 
did stress the use of concrete feedback to trainees in their 
counselor training programs from the beginning. 

In a study by Holder, Carkhuff and Berenson, it was 
established that the experimental manipulation by the thera¬ 
pist of empathy, respect, genuineness and concreteness 
affected client depth of self-exploration. 22 The results 
indicated that six schizophrenic patients explored them¬ 
selves at relatively high levels during the first third of 
an interview when the conditions were high, at relatively 
low levels during the middle period when the conditions were 
experimentally lowered, and at relatively high levels when 
the conditions were raised during the final third of the 
interview. 

In a follow-up study Cannon and Pierce questioned 

21lbid., p. 267. 

22xodd Holder, Robert R. Carkhuff, and Bernard G, 
Berenson, "Differential Effects of the Manipulation of 
Therapeutic Conditions upon High- and Low-Functioning 
Clients," Journal of Counseling Psychology, XIV (1967), 63- 
66 . 
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whether the particular sequence in which the offering of the 
therapeutic conditions were offered (above) affected counse- 
lee self-exploration. 2 ^ Results indicated that regardless 
of the order in which the high or low levels were offered to 
two groups of male schizophrenics (n=6), patients explored 
themselves significantly (p < .05) more deeply when the 
therapist-offered conditions were high than when the levels 
of these conditions were low. 

Carkhuff and Berenson presented the following inter¬ 
pretation of the ways in which the therapeutic conditions 
contribute to client growth. 

The improvement of clients of therapists offering high 
levels of facilitative conditions can be understood in a 
number of ways: 1) the facilitative stimulus of high 
conditions elicits client exploration of anxiety-laden 
material; 2) the anxiety reduction, which takes place 
when the client explores himself in the context of high 
levels of facilitative conditions, is reinforcing; 3) 
therapists who provide high levels of conditions become 
personally potent reinforcers for the client; 4) the 
high conditions elicit a high degree of reciprocally 
positive affect in the client; 5) in general, the con¬ 
ditions shatter the client's experience of isolation and 
hopelessness. 2 ^ 

In the research reviewed above a relationship was 
established between the counselor-offered facilitative 


2 3John R. Cannon and Richard H. Pierce, "Order 
Effects in the Experimental Manipulation of Therapeutic 
Conditions," Journal of Clinical Psychology, XIV: 2 (1968), 
242-244. 


2 ^Robert R. Carkhuff and Bernard G. Berenson, Beyond 
Counseling and Therapy (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1567), p. 36. 
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conditions and client movement and outcome. Alexik and 
Carkhuff then asked: what role does the client play in the 
therapeutic process? What is the effect of the client's 
depth of self-exploration upon the level of therapist- 
offered facilitative conditions? In a study the client was 
instructed to manipulate the degree to which she explored 
herself in order to study the influence of this variable on 
counselor functioning.25 

Two counselors with similar experience and similar 
backgrounds interviewed the same client. They were unaware 
of the experiment. The client was given this set to follow. 
During the first third of both interviews, she was to 
explore her problem at whatever depth the counselor would 
allow. In the second third of both interviews, she was to 
be impersonal, irrelevant and unspecific. Finally in the 
last third of both interviews, she was to explore herself 
as fully as the counselor would allow. 

Random excerpts were taken from recordings of the 
interviews and rated by expert raters on five point scales 
(of facilitative conditions: empathy, respect, genuineness, 
and concreteness). The use of a five point scale might 
account for some improvement over earlier research using 

25Mae Alexik and Robert R. Carkhuff, "The Effects 
of the Manipulation of Client Depth of Self-Exploration 
Upon High and Low Functioning Counselors," Journal of Clini¬ 
cal Psychology , XXIII (1967), 210-212. 
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seven and nine point scales in the inter-rater reliability, 
which ranged from .80 to .92. 

The results indicated that the client was able to 
manipulate the degree of her own self-exploration. With 
both counselors the client explored herself significantly 
more (p ^ .01) during periods one and three than during 
experimental period two. The client explored herself sig¬ 
nificantly more with the higher level functioning counselor 
than with the lower level functioniong counselor during per¬ 
iods one and three. Ratings made from tape recordings 
indicate that the higher functioning counselor was not mani¬ 
pulated during the experimental period. He offered slightly 
higher levels of therapeutic conditions than he had before 
and even commented that he perceived the client to be 
running away. By contrast, the lower functioning counselor 
was apparently manipulated by the client. After the second 
period, the lower functioning counselor did not re-establish 
his offering of conditions at the levels he began with the 
client. 

Levels of functioning of both counselors appeared to 
remain consistent with previous ratings of their work. This 
would seem to suggest that the levels of conditions offered 
were characteristics of the counselors, not the client. 

This demonstrated that it was possible for the client to 
manipulate the level of therapeutic conditions for one low 
functioning counselor. Obviously, larger scale research of 
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this nature would be necessary before assuming that this 
finding should be generalized. 

In a replication of the above study, Carkhuff and 

Alexik examined the differential effects of client behavior 

upon eight high and low functioning counselors with similar 

findings.26 Commenting upon these results, Carkhuff wrote: 

If we were to conceive of counseling (and indeed life) 
as a series of interrelated crises which the counselor 
must enable the client to effectively handle, it becomes 
clear that the low-level counselor simply cannot deliver . 
The pattern of the low-level functioning person over 
counseling and therapy, and, we believe all interperson¬ 
al learning experiences, is, over time and with the 
introduction of crises, one of continuous deterioration 
of the levels of conditions which he offers. While 
"techniques" of empathy and unconditionality drawn from 
memorized or "conditioned" repertoires of responses 
might minimize the low-level counselor’s negative 
impact, it cannot sustain the relationship . . . The 
high level counseling process pattern, on the other 
hand, is one of increasing increments in the offering of 
tinder standing, respect, genuineness and concreteness on 
the part of the counselor for both the client and, 
again, the counselor himself. In general, then with 
time and the introduction of crises, the low-level 
counselor's pattern demonstrates a decrement, while 
the high-level functioning counselor's pattern demon¬ 
strates an acceleration of conditions offered.27 

In an inconclusive study conducted by Rratochvil, 
Aspy and Carkhuff, the results suggest that the counselor's 
direction of growth or change in level of functioning is 


26R.obert R. Carkhuff and Mae Alexik, "The Differen¬ 
tial Effects of the Manipulation of Client Depth of Self¬ 
exploration upon High and Low Functioning Counselors," 
Journal of Counseling Psychology , XIV (July 1967), 350-355, 

2?Robert R. Carkhuff, "A Non-Traditional Assessment 
of Graduate Education in the Helping Professions," Counselor 
Education and Supervision , VII (Spring 1968), 255. 
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potentially a more important source of effect upon the 
client level of functioning than the counselor’s absolute 
level of functioning.^8 

In the course of their research, Carkhuff and his 
associates modified their scales used earlier to assess the 
level of therapeutic functioning. The rewritten scales 
could be applied to all interpersonal communication. In the 
reformulation five levels were used to describe a spectrum 
ranging from the distressed client or retarding therapist to 
the facilitative client or therapist. On all the scales 
level three was seen to be the minimal level of facilitative 
functioning. Carkhuff and Berenson described their scales 
as follows: 

Level one describes not only the retarding therapist, 
but also the severely disturbed client who is essen¬ 
tially immune to constructive human encounters. Level 
two describes the more moderately retarding therapist or 
distressed client who, unlike the level one person, 
lives in a world of distortion but does live in the 
world and is not oblivious to his world; level three 
describes the minimally facilitative therapist or the 
situationally distressed client who, for all other pur¬ 
poses, is functioning at a minimally effective level. 
Level four may characterize the more potent individual 
who relates effectively and "makes things happen," 
whatever his area of endeavor, but including in partic¬ 
ular the facilitation of other persons. The level five 
person, in turn, is involved in a life long search for 
actualization for others as well as for himself, and is 
readily amendable to the sharing of his search with 


28Theodore Kratochvil, David Aspy, and Robert R. 
Carkhuff, "The Differential Effects of Absolute Level and 
Direction of Growth in Counselor Functioning upon Client 
Level of Functioning," Journal of Clinical Psychology , XXIII 
(1967), 216-217. 
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others. In summary, then, whether he is client or ther¬ 
apist, student or teacher, child or parent, these (or 
similar) scales may be employed to assess the person's 
level of interpersonal functioning.29 

Carkhuff saw the relevance and implications of using 

the revised five point scales to assess wider populations in 

terms of interpersonal functioning. 

The generalization to other instances of interpersonal 
processes suggests in itself that we are concerned not 
so much with rehabilatative techniques in counseling and 
psychotherapy as we are with the conditions of effective 
living.30 


On the basis of his five point scale, Carkhuff 
established some basic estimates about specific populations. 
He suggested that the maximum potential level of functioning 
of the general public was approximately Level 2 with a 
range between Levels 1 and 3. In addition, Carkhuff esti¬ 
mated that counselors and therapists range from Levels 1 to 
4 in their average level of functioning with a mean of 
approximately 2.5.31 The average discrepancy between coun¬ 
selor and client appeared to be minimal with the main dif¬ 
ference being the somewhat higher levels of functioning to 


29carkhuff and Berenson, Beyond Counseling and 
Therapy , p. 46. 

30Robert R. Carkhuff, "Toward a Comprehensive Model 
of Facilitative Interpersonal Processes," Journal of Coun ¬ 
seling Psychology , XIV: 1 (1967), 67. 

31lnterestingly, Carkhuff's estimate of this mean 
is reported to be approximately Level 2 in Carkhuff and 
Berenson Beyond Counseling and Therapy , p. 52. 
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which some counselors range. 32 

Carkhuff's approach enumerated above made use of 
gross levels of functioning and dysfunctioning and broke 
away from the more traditional diagnostic language of 
psychopathology. This had implications for training para- 
professional counselors. Building upon previous research^ 
Carkhuff surveyed prospective helper's discrimination and 
communication response patterns in relation to helpees' 
affective expressions and content. In this study3 4 Carkhuff 
administered two measures to 440 subjects of differing 
levels of helping experience and training. One instrument 
was a Communication Index35 composed of sixteen taped helpee 
stimulus expressions in which helpee affect (depression, 
anger, elation) and content (social, vocational, child rear¬ 
ing, marital, and confrontation of helper) were crossed. 
Subjects were to write their replies being as helpful as 
possible. The second instrument was a Discrimination 


32carkhuff, "Toward a Comprehensive Model . . .,"69. 

33Robert R. Carkhuff, Daniel Kratochvil, and Theo¬ 
dore Friel, "Effects of Professional Training: Communica¬ 
tion and Discrimination of Facilitative Conditions," Journal 
of Counseling Psychology , XV: 1 (1968), 68-74. 

34Robert R. Carkhuff, "Helper Communication as a 
Function of Helpee Affect and Content," Journal of Counsel ¬ 
ing Psychology, XVI: 2 (1969), 126-131. 

35See Robert R. Carkhuff, Helping and Human Rela ¬ 
tions (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), pp. 94- 
99 Also, Appendix A, p. 199-211. 
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Indexes made up of four helper responses to each of the six¬ 
teen helpee stimulus expressions. Subjects were to rate 
each response on Carkhuff's five point scale. 

The results indicated that inexperienced and/or low- 
functioning subjects (on both communication and discrimina¬ 
tion) responded almost exclusively to content. Experienced 
and/or moderate functioning subjects appeared to respond to 
both affect and content. Host subjects tended to respond to 
the present rather than to the past or future and also to 
the helpee rather than themselves. Experienced, trained, 
and/or high functioning subjects demonstrated a tendency to 
focus upon the interaction between the helper and the helpee. 
In general, the results indicated increasingly higher com¬ 
munication levels, response repertoires and finer discrimi¬ 
nation levels with experience and/or training. All groups 
had the fewest responses for elation-affect and 
confrontation-content. Compared to the inexperienced 
helpers, the experienced helpers were seen as not communi¬ 
cating as they were discriminating. 

In drawing together conclusions from this research, 
Carkhuff further developed his model of constructive coun¬ 
selor behavior. 37 Carkhuff saw the value of both receptive, 
responsive counselor offerings and active, assertive 

36lbid., pp. 114-123. 

37 Ibid., pp. 39-41. 
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counselor offerings. For example, when counseling session 
centers on the feelings and experiences of the counselee, 
the counselor or helper responds to him. But this was not 
all. When a person acts in relation to another, he acts on 
the basis of his own experience. This action arises out of 
the feelings and the experience of the counselor. Thus, the 
counselor initiates action in relation to the client. 

During the early phases of counseling, Carkhuff 
stated the helper is most effective when he is responsive. 
The counselor's responses facilitate the counselee's efforts 
to explore and understand himself. The facilitative condi¬ 
tions used here are empathy, respect, and concreteness. 

(It must be noted that concreteness can also be used effec¬ 
tively in an active, assertive manner, especially during the 
latter phases of counseling.) 

During the later phases, he reasoned, the counselor 
will be more effective when he initiates action. In other 
words, the counselor offers the helping process some direc¬ 
tion as he tries to get the counselee to understand himself 
at a deeper level and finally to act on this understanding. 
The action-oriented dimensions are genuineness, confronta¬ 
tion, immediacy and self-disclosure. It must be noted that 
early in the helping process genuineness can also be used 
in a responsive manner by the counselor's not being phoney. 
As an initiative dimension, genuineness was described as 
the helper's expression of his own experience in a 
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constructive way. Confrontation emphasized the helper's 
experience and labeling of discrepancies in the helpee's 
behavior. This takes place when the helper responds to a 
discrepancy in the helpee's words or actions. Immediacy 
emphasizes the ability to understand the different feelings 
and experiences that are presently going on between the 
helpee and the helper. With self-disclosure the counselor 
offers intimate and detailed information about his personal 
ideas, attitudes, and experience in keeping with the 
client's needs and interests. 

While it may appear that the responsive and initia¬ 
tive dimensions are separate and independent of each other, 
Carkhuff pointed out the specific intention was that these 
conditions be related to each other. In highly functioning 
counselors these dimensions were seen to be integrated. 

Carkhuff and Berenson viewed the process as some¬ 
thing like a mother preparing a child for a father.38 in 
this sexist interpretation, effective helping is compared to 
effective child rearing with an understanding, nurturant 
mother preparing the child for an assertive, action- 
oriented father. The mother responds to the child and 
facilitates his movements. This initial phase was des¬ 
cribed as varying in duration depending upon the counselee's 

^Robert R. Carkhuff and Bernard G. Berenson, "The 
Counselor is a Man and a Woman," Personnel and Guidance 
Journal , XLVIII (September 1969), 24-28. 
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level of development. When counselee readiness is dis¬ 
cerned, the counselor (as the father) initiates the action 
to give the counseling direction in order to facilitate 
effective problem resolution. The authors seem to contra¬ 
dict their earlier claim that the mothering and fathering 
type roles follow one after the other when they refer to an 
unpublished study by Berenson and Friel.^ This study sug¬ 
gests that the highest level counselors assume the initia¬ 
tive periodically throughout counseling. Thus, according 
to Carkhuff and Berenson, the effective helper is seen to 
be both mother and father, sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, sometimes both at the same time. 

CARKHUFF'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO COUNSELOR TRAINING 

Before looking into Carkhuff's specific training 
procedures, an overview of three other training formats 
will be presented. These approaches will only be briefly 
explored here, as the focus of this research is upon the 
development and evaluation of Carkhuff’s method. 

Other Approaches to Training 

An innovative approach to counselor training was 

^Bernard G. Berenson and Theodore Friel, "A Factor 
Analysis of the Dimension of High and Low Functioning 
Counselors" (unpublished manuscript, 1969). 
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developed by Ivey.^ - ® Microcounseling is a systematic method 
of training specific counseling skills with the use of 
video-taped feedback and instruction (e.g. attending 
behavior, open invitation to talk, listening skills, etc.). 
The idea is to master one basic skill at a time and to 
build toward developing more difficult skills in later 
training. Microtraining incorporates self-observation 
through video feedback, confrontation, concrete feedback, 
reinforcement, specific suggestions, and video modeling; 
in addition, a manual of interviewing skills is provided 
for the trainees. These are used in a setting where a 
trainee may practice skills and see himself improve, 

Kagan's Interpersonal Process Recall^ also makes 
use of video tape. Kagan's program is somewhat more com¬ 
plex and thorough than Ivey's. Kagan offers a sequential 
progression of video tape interactions, demonstrations, 
and exercises. The program begins with a didactic presen¬ 
tation of basic counseling concepts. It includes video 
simulation exercises; examination of interpersonal affective 
stress; video, supervisor, peer and client feedback; and 
exploration of the dynamics of specific counseling 

^Allen E. Ivey, Microcounseling (Springfield, IL: 
Thomas, 1971). 

^Norman Kagan, Influencing Human Interaction 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1973). (Fre- 
publication mimeographed copy.) 
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interactions. Finally, a post-counseling video play-back 
and mutual recall discussion between counselor and client 
is used. This is also part of Carkhuff's and Ivey's 
approach. The basic thrust of this method is to promote 
the development of counselor self-awareness, 

Like Carkhuff and Ivey, Kagan concentrates on the 
acquisition of skills leading to tangible client benefits. 
He also makes use of didactic, experiential and modeling 
elements in training and points toward wide dissemination, 

A quite different training program was outlined by 
Rioch and associates.^2 They trained a group of carefully 
selected, educated, middle class and middle aged housewives 
for a period of two years. The program was directed toward 
training professionals. It stressed strong supervision, a 
broad, yet undogmatic approach to therapy with lectures, 
seminars, reading and report writing, and considerable on- 
the-job training. While the results were positive, this 
approach would be both difficult and expensive to duplicate, 

Carkhuff's Approach to Training 

In 1967 Carkhuff articulated the philosophical 

^Margaret Rioch and others, "National Institute of 
Mental Health Pilot Study in Training Mental Health Counse¬ 
lors," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXXIII (1963), 
678-89. 
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stance underlying his program of counselor training.^ The 
program was described as being grounded in the context of 
past and current research, theory and practice. Partici¬ 
pants were urged to adopt an open stance, to see themselves 
as in process—making use of the best knowledge available. 

One general proposition was seen as providing the 
foundation: counselor education is another instance of 
interpersonal learning. Thus, counselor training was not 
seen as so specialized or esoteric as to be isolated from 
other life experiences, but rather something that could be 
generalized to the rest of life. Openness to change and 
innovation was seen by Carkhuff to be a direct corollary. 

If the counselor is to facilitate change in the direction 
of the development of the whole person, then he himself 
must be an ever-changing, ever-growing person. 

Carkhuff saw that research and education are not 
just complementary, but they are integrally involved with 
one another. Striking for him an often repeated note, 
Carkhuff was critical of the failure of psychologists to 
evaluate their professional programs of training and treat¬ 
ment. Perhaps the main value of lay counseling research is 
in pointing up the need for similar research in the profes¬ 
sional areas. New findings are needed to contribute to the 

^Robert R. Carkhuff, "The Search for Identity," 
Counselor Education and Supervision , VI (1967), 311-16. 
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understanding of counseling process and outcome. Shaped by 
what is effective for the client, Carkhuff's programs incor¬ 
porate research, practice and training. In short, counsel¬ 
ing was seen by Carkhuff to be a way of life. 

The educational process must integrate those ele¬ 
ments most conducive to learning. For Carkhuff the process 
was an interactional one containing three elements: speci¬ 
fic didactic teaching, an experiential base to nurture self- 
development, and a role model of effective functioning. 
Obviously, the focus was not upon education alone, but, 
more broadly, it offered a way of effective living and 
learning. The "more knowing" person presented what has 
proven to be meaningful and significant for effective learn¬ 
ing and change to the student within the context of a facil- 
itative relationship. Thus, for Carkhuff, the student could 
explore himself, achieve greater awareness and discover his 
own reactions/responses to the teacher*s offerings. 

In short, the student can find out who he is in this 
thing and what he has to offer in conjunction with a 
teacner who makes known who he is and what he has to 
offer. 44 

In attempting to study the process of supervision 
and training, Carkhuff and Truax viewed current practice 
in terms of two polar extremes. 4 ** These were the didactic 

44 Ibid., pp. 313-14. 

4 ^Carkhuff and Truax, "Training in Counseling and 
Psychotherapy," pp. 333-36. 
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and experiential approaches. Within a didactic-intellectual 
approach, supervision represents the conscious effort to 
program future therapists with proper sets and repertoires 
of correct responses. This orientation is typical of 
Wolberg.46 It involves the supervisor's teaching his accum¬ 
ulated store of research and clinical knowledge. The 
trainee receives these premises from which he may deduce 
certain approaches to doing therapy. 

The experiential approach emphasizes therapist 
development and growth. Carl Rogers best exemplifies this 
client-centered orientation.47 The supervisor offers cer¬ 
tain attitudinal conditions calculated to provide an atmos¬ 
phere of safety and freedom which promote openness to 
experience and a willingness to experiment with different 
approaches. While these two approaches are different, they 
both seek to shape and influence trainee behavior. 

Falling between these extremes are the views of 
Patterson and Arbuckle.4® Arbuckle discussed problems of 


46Lewis E. Wolberg, The Techniques of Psychotherapy 
(New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954), especially pp. 641- 
660. 


4?Carl Rogers, "Training Individuals to Engage in 
the Therapeutic Process," in Psychology and Mental Health 
(Washington: American Psychological Association, 1957). 

48c. H. Patterson, "Supervising Students in the 
Counseling Practicum," Journal of Counseling Psychology , XI 
(1964), 47-53; and Dugald S. Arbuckle, "TheLearning of 
Counseling: Process Not Product," Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, X: 2 (1963), 163-168. 
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counselor education. He stated the necessity for the 
counselor-educator to be consistent in his role as counsel¬ 
lor of clients and teacher of students, the need of a non- 
evaluative relationship with students as with clients, and 
the necessity of the counselor-educator to function primary 
ily as a counselor, rather than as an educator. However, 
Arbuckle did not research the process or outcome of his 
program. 

Carkhuff and Truax incorporated the divergent 
strands of the didactic and experiential in training/ 
supervision.^ The supervisor was seen to offer his 
knowledge and experience to the trainee within the context 
of a therapeutic relationship. In this setting the trainee 
receives conditions that research and clinical learning 
suggest to be essential for therapeutic change. Hopefully, 
the supervisor is not only functioning at high levels of 
the facilitative dimensions, but also attempting to teach 
these dimensions in a systematic manner. Two aspects were 
seen to be crucial: the relationship between the supervisor 
and the trainee and the specific teachings emphasized in 
the training. According to the authors, supervision 
becomes a "therapeutic process: a learning or relearning 
process which takes place in the context of a particular 

^carkhuff and Truax, "Training in Counseling and 
Psychotherapy," 333-336. 
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kind of interpersonal relationship which is free from threat 
and facilitative of trainee self exploration."-*® 

Drawing upon the work of others,51 Carkhuff later 
recognized modeling as one of the three principle sources of 
learning. His approach to training (and for that matter 
counseling) was thus expanded to include this third ele¬ 
ment. 52 Throughout the training the trainee was offered a 
role model of an effective therapist. The trainer was seen 
as having something that the trainee wants. He could func¬ 
tion effectively in interpersonal areas where the trainee 
could not. This, then, becomes the basis of the trainee’s 
motivation. 

The goal of this approach was seen to be the shaping 
of trainee behaviors so that he would be able to offer high 
levels of the therapist-offered conditions to patients. 
Having understood, experienced, practiced, and integrated 
these conditions in his preparation, he could offer them in 
a natural way to others. 

Truax and Carkhuff drew heavily upon an early 

50 Ibid., p. 333. 

51w. R. Adams, and others, "A Naturalistic Study of 
Teaching in a Clinical Clerkship," Journal of Medical Educa¬ 
tion, XXXIX (1964), 164-74. 

52Robert R. Carkhuff, "Training in the Counseling 
and Therapeutic Practices: Requiem or Reveille?" Journal 
of Counseling Psychology , III: 3 (1966), 361. 
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training model developed by Carl Rogers.^3 Rogers' model 
included: 1) listening to tape recorded interviews of 

experienced therapists; 2) role playing; 3) observation 
of supervisor demonstrations; 4) trainee participation in 
personal therapy; 5) tape recordings of trainee conducted 
therapy. Within this program Rogers stressed a client- 
centered experiential approach. Truax and Carkhuff appro¬ 
priated much of Rogers' methodology, but they went beyond 
him with their integration of certain didactic elements. 

This approach built upon previous research which pointed 
toward the offering of the therapeutic conditions as a means 
of facilitating self-exploration T Self-exploration has 
been seen to relate to personality and behavior change. 

Since behavior change in therapy and behavior change 

(especially trainee behaviors) in supervision could be 

likened to the same process, it followed that those trainees 

who responded to supervisor-offered conditions and who 

explored themselves would be able to experience positive 

change in their behaviors as therapists. Summarizing this 

position, Truax, Carkhuff and Douds stated: 

Trainees self-exploration, is then, here posited as one 
of the critical elements in supervision, whether that 
supervision is aimed at producing analytic, client- 
centered, or ecclectic therapists . . . Self- 
exploration, in addition, affects how the trainee is 
able to operationalize his intellectual learnings of 
"how to be a good therapist," regardless of the 


53Rogers, "Training Individuals , , , ," pp, 78-96. 
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orientation used. 54 

In preparing their training programs, Carkhuff et al 
recognized the distinctive contributions of behavior 
modification. 55 Their intent centered upon the systematic 
methodologies of the behaviorists and the ability to demon¬ 
strate sustained behavior change after relatively short 
periods of training. Behavior modification methods were 
seen to be simple, direct and concrete. These methods 
could be adapted to develop step-by-step programs for 
attaining specific goals. Further, they required no under¬ 
standing of psychodynamics. Rather they relied on a learn¬ 
ing theory approach to understanding behavior change. Their 
use of differential reinforcement was also to be beneficial. 
In these respects, behavior modification methods were 
ideally suited for adoption into lay training programs. 

The efficacy of training people to function in a 
more constructive manner on the facilitative dimensions was 
next considered. Making use of brief training and an 
integrated didactic and experiential approach, Carkhuff and 
his associates conducted the following research. 

^Charles B. Truax, Robert R. Carkhuff, and John 
Douds, "Toward an Integration of the Didactic and Experi¬ 
ential Approaches to Training in Counseling and Psychother¬ 
apy," Journal of Counseling Psychology , II: 3 (1964), 243. 

55Leonard J. T. Krasner and Leonard P. Ullman, 
Research in Behavior Modification (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1965); and John D. Krumboltz and Carl E. 
Thoreson, Behavioral Counseling (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1969). 
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Two separate, identical training programs were 
studied .^6 Subj ects in one program were advanced graduate 
students; subjects in the other were volunteer lay counse¬ 
lors. Training consisted of approximately 100 hours over a 
sixteen week period. Breakdown of the program for both 
groups was as follows: 1 ) didactic training about the con¬ 
ditions of accurate empathy, non-possessive warmth and gen¬ 
uineness; 2 ) listening to tape recorded interviews rated 
on the three therapeutic conditions and on client-process 
involvement; 3) training in rating therapeutic conditions 
using each of the three research scales^? and the client- 
process involvement scale; 58 4 ) training in empathy 

involving responding to both the feeling and the content of 
tape recorded statements; 5) role playing; and 6 ) inter¬ 
viewing hospitalized patients. Training stressed the use of 
feedback evaluating how trainees operationalized the 
therapist-offered conditions. No control measures were 
used. 

At the conclusion of the program, trainees were 
rated on portions of single tape recorded interviews with 
patients. No other indexes of patient functioning were 

56carkhuff and Truax, ’’Training in Counseling and 
Psychotherapy," 333-336. 

57Tr uax. and Carkhuff, Toward Effective Counseling 
and Psychotherapy , pp. 46-72. 

58ibid., pp. 194-208. 
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taken or included. Undergraduate students naive to thera¬ 
peutic procedures were trained to use the scales. Specific 


reliability figures will be listed here to indicate the 
fragility of the base on which these findings stand. Inter¬ 
rater reliability on the accurate empathy scale generally 
fell in the .40’s and ,50’s, with one correlation falling to 
.24. On the non-possessive warmth scale the inter-rater 
reliability was .48. The inter-rater reliability on the 
genuineness scale was .62; and on the depth of client explo¬ 
ration scale, it was in the . 50’s and .60 f s with one corre¬ 
lation below .47. Within rater (rate-rerate) reliability on 
all scales considered together averaged about ,80. When 
one remembers that the square of the correlation coefficient 
is equal to the proportion of variance accounted for by the 
ratings, it becomes clear that these are unacceptable levels 
of reliablity. Results suggested that lay and graduate 
student trainees could be trained to function at levels of 
therapeutic conditions nearly commensurate with the levels 
of experienced therapists. 

While lay trainees were consistently lowest on the 
scales of therapist-offered conditions, their mean scores 
were approximately equal to the students and experienced 
therapists in the area of client self-exploration. The 
experienced therapists emerged considerably higher than the 
lay trainees and somewhat higher than the graduate students 
in the area of genuineness. 
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Both lay and graduate trainees were specifically 
trained for the measures upon which this research was based. 
Further, measures were taken from a one-time encounter with 
patients. A more comprehensive study including patient 
outcomes would have permitted an evaluation of the training 
in terms of outcomes, as well as process variables. 

It must be recognized that inter-rater reliabilities 
are so low as to cast doubt upon conclusions based on these 
data. Better training of raters or refinement of the scales 
might have increased inter-rater reliability and the value 
of the results. 

In another study Carkhuff and Truax trained five 
volunteer but otherwise unselected hospital personnel in a 
program that closely parallels the above.59 Upon completion 
of the training, these five persons conducted eight therapy 
groups of ten hospital patients each. The groups met twice 
a week for twenty-four sessions. Seventy patients served 
as controls. Outcomes were assessed using pre-and post¬ 
treatment ratings of ward behavior completed by the nurses 
and ward attendants. At the end of the three month period, 
significant (p^ .05) improvement was noted in the ward 
behavior of the treatment group. Changes in the control 
group were not significant. 

S^Carkhuff and Truax, "Lay Mental Health Counseling," 
pp. 426-431. 
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In exploring the results obtained, it is clear that 
besides the positive results found in a greater n umb er of 
patients improving with treatment than without, a greater 
number of patients in the experimental group also deterio¬ 
rated with treatment. No effort was made to explore the 
meaning of this result. Some get better; some get worse 
with treatment (shades of Eysenck). While the prior arti¬ 
cle indicated no outcome measures, this study reports no 
training outcome measures. We do not know at what levels 
the group leaders were functioning. 

The fact of the attention provided to the treatment 
group should also be considered. Since most patients had 
received no special psychotherapeutic treatment, this oppor¬ 
tunity provided an addition to their lives. A second con¬ 
trol group with sessions led by untrained lay counselors 
would have enhanced this design. 

Before going on to further research, Carkhuff modi¬ 
fied the earlier scales used to assess levels of therapeutic 
functioning. This modification helped to increase inter¬ 
rater reliability in using the scales. On a five point 
scale, level three was arbitrarily designated as the mini¬ 
mum level of facilitative interpersonal functioning. An 
example of this measurement scale is illustrated by empathic 
understanding. At level one, 

the verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
either do not attend to or detract significantly from 
the verbal and behavioral expressions of the helpee (s) 
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in that they communicate significantly less of the 
helpee's feelings and experiences than the belpee has 
communicated himself. At level two, while the helper 
responds to the expressed feelings of the helpee(s), he 
does so in such a way that he subtracts noticeable 
affect from the communication of the helpee. At level 
three, the expressions of the helper in response to the 
expressions of the helpee(s) are essentially inter ¬ 
changeable with those of the helpee in that they express 
essentially the same affect and meaning. At level four, 
the responses of the helper add noticeably to the ex¬ 
pressions of the helpee(s) in such a way as to express 
feelings a level deeper than the helpee was able to 
express himself. At level five, the helper's responses 
add significantly to the feeling and meaning of the 
expression of the helpee (s) in such a way as to accu¬ 
rately express feeling levels below what the helpee him¬ 
self was able to express or, in the event of ongoing, 
deep self-exploration on the helpee's part, to be fully 
with him in his deepest moments.*0 

These five level scales can be applied to each of the 

therapist-offered facilitative conditions. 

In an effort to strengthen their research design, 
Berenson, Carkhuff and Myrus randomly assigned eighteen 
volunteer college students to one of three groups .^ One 
group was the training group proper. This group made use of 
five point research scales^ assessing the dimensions of 
empathy, positive regard, genuineness, concreteness and 
self-exploration. Training employed an integrated 


60carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations, I, pp. 174- 

175. 


^Bernard G. Berenson, Robert R. Carkhuff, and 
Pamela Myrus, "The Interpersonal Functioning of College 
Students," Journal of Counseling Psychology , XIII: 4 (1966) 
441-46. 


^Best illustrated in Carkhuff, Helping and Human 
Relations , I, pp. 173-187. 
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didactic-experiential approach emphasizing the shaping of 
counselor behavior and focusing upon counselor development 
and growth through quasi-therapeutic activities. A second 
group was the training control group. This group also met 
for twenty hours, but it did not use research scales and 
did not include a quasi-therapeutic experience. A third 
group was given no training. This group was; only pre- and 
post-tested. 

Pre-test measures were taken to assess trainee 
empathy, positive regard, genuineness, concreteness and the 
degree of self-exploration elicited in others; inventory 
reports from standard interviews; inventory reports from 
each trainee; and inventory reports from "significant 
others" (dormitory roommates). Pre-testing indicated that 
there were no significant overall differences on the levels 
of interpersonal functioning between groups. 

The results indicated that the experimental group 
demonstrated significantly greater improvement over the no 
training group. The experimental group demonstrated signi¬ 
ficantly greater improvement over the training control group 
on two of the four indexes, not including the tape ratings 
of therapeutic conditions. 

Whereas the authors interpreted their results as 
supporting the superiority of their training program to the 
control program and no training at all, one must note that 
the statistical support for this interpretation was not 
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conclusive. 

In an effort to make differential predictions con¬ 
cerning gains in interpersonal functioning, a study was 
made in which both counselor and clients were measured on 
the same facilitative dimensions. 63 Differential predic¬ 
tions concerning client gains in interpersonal functioning 
were generated according to discrepancies in the initial 
level of functioning of counselor and client. 

Eight male outpatients were randomly assigned to 
eight male counselors. Prior to their initial sessions and 
after six months of treatment, each patient was cast in the 
helping role for one session with a standard interviewee in 
order to assess his maximum potential level of interpersonal 
functioning. In addition, inventory ratings of the patient's 
1) level of interpersonal functioning and 2) level of 
gross behavioral functioning were made. The raters were: 

1) two "outside experts" who interviewed the patient; 2) 
standard interviewees seen by the patients; 3) the patients 
themselves; and 4) the therapist's ratings after their 
first therapy session. Five point rating scales were used 
on the interpersonal dimension of empathy, respect, genuine¬ 
ness, concreteness and facilitative self-disclosure. 


63wiHiam A. Pagell, Robert R. Carkhuff, and Bernard 
G. Berenson, "The Predicted Differential Effects of the 
Level of Counselor Functioning upon the Level of Functioning 
of Out-patients," Journal of Clinical Psychology , XXIII 
(1967), 510-512. 
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Inter-rater reliabilities ranged from .83 to .98. Predic¬ 
tions were made from tapes of the counselor's functioning 
during his initial session with the client. Of the eight 
counselors, only two were rated as functioning overall 
above level 3 (minimally facilitative by definition) . None 
of the other counselors were rated as functioning even one 
level above their clients. 

Results were in the predicted direction on all mea¬ 
sures. The patients of the two facilitative counselors 
demonstrated the greatest amount of constructive change on 
all dimensions of all indices. Only one of the other six 
patients exhibited constructive change on some dimensions. 
The other five patients demonstrated no change or deteriora¬ 
tion on almost all of the dimensions. Thus, casting and 
assessing patients in the helping role can (in conjunction 
with ratings of the therapist's level of functioning) be an 
effective means of generating differential predictions of 
client change in interpersonal functioning. No measures of 
change in psychological disturbance were included in this 
study. In view of the small number of subjects, a replica¬ 
tion of this study could be made. 

Pierce, Carkhuff and Berenson examined the impact of 
the trainer upon levels of functioning of trainees.^ In 

64Richard Pierce, Robert R. Carkhuff, and Bernard G. 
Berenson, "The Differential Effects of High and Low Func¬ 
tioning Counselors upon Counselors-in-training," Journal of 
Clinical Psychology , XXIII (1967), 212-215. 
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the previously reported research trainers and supervisors 
were seen to be functioning at high levels of facilitative 
conditions. This design looked at the effects of two 
trainers, each with two years of similar training. One 
trainer was measured to be functioning at higher levels of 
the facilitative therapist-offered conditions than the 
other. The hypothesis was that trainees would gain differ¬ 
entially in their levels of functioning in relation to the 
level of functioning of their trainers. The implication 
was that the training group with the higher functioning 
trainer would gain the most. 

Seventeen volunteer college students were randomly 
assigned to two groups for twenty hours of similar training 
using an integrated didactic and experiential approach. 

Pre- and post-training indices were employed. Trainees of 
the higher functioning trainer were initially found to be 
functioning at higher levels than those trainees of the 
lower functioning trainer. Inter-reliability ranged from 
.78 to .99. 

The results indicated that the group of the high 
level functioning trainer demonstrated significant improve¬ 
ment on all of the individual conditions. The other train¬ 
ing group demonstrated no significant changes. The trainees 
moved toward the levels at which the trainer was function¬ 
ing. 

No attempt was made to match the two training groups 
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on the basis of pre-training test results. This would have 
strengthened the hypothesis by establishing one baseline for 
both groups. Five people quit the low functioning trainer's 
group before the end of training. However, two of the 
five were given post-testing after having completed three- 
fourths of the training. These results would add a definite 
bias to the research. 

Of further interest is the fact that the "high 
level" trainer offered conditions on two measures that 
ranged from 3.19 to 3.92 and from 3.00 to 3.33. Level 3 or 
above is defined as "functioning on minimally facilitative 
levels." This would indicate that while one trainer in the 
research is functioning at a higher level than the other 
trainer, the higher functioning trainer is not in point of 
fact functioning at high (e.g., 4 or 5) level. Finally, 
the differences that the authors find to be significant are 
so small as to be almost meaningless. 

Building upon the above cited research. Pierce and 
Schauble further examined the influence of the supervisor on 
trainee behavior. ^5 The authors contend that the indivi¬ 
dual supervisor has the major potential for impact on the 
level of facilitative functioning of the trainee. This 

^^Richard M. Pierce and Paul G. Schauble, "Graduate 
Training of Facilitative Counselors: The Effects of Indi¬ 
vidual Supervision," Journal of Counseling Psychology , 

XVII: 3 (1970), 210-13": 
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study is built upon the research, the rating scales and 
training developed by Carkhuff et al . 

Twelve supervisors with different theoretical orien¬ 
tations were selected with from one to twenty-five years 
experience beyond their Ph.D.’s. Fifteen graduate school 
counselor trainees were assigned to be supervised for thirty 
weeks. Ratings from six trainee tape recorded client inter¬ 
views were periodically made on the core dimensions of 
empathy, positive regard, genuineness and concreteness. The 
first of the six tapes was used to establish the pre-measure 
of therapeutic functioning for all of the trainees. The 
other five tapes (taken after successive twelve hour periods 
of trainee supervision) were used to measure the effects of 
supervision observable in counselor-trainee behavior. 

Also, tapes of recent client therapy sessions were 
obtained from the supervisors. These tapes were rated on 
the same core dimensions. The supervisors were divided 
into a high and low functioning group. Level 3 across the 
four facilitative conditions was the cut-off point. Four 
supervisors were assigned to the high functioning group 
with ratings ranging from 3.00 to 3.92. Eight supervisors 
were assigned to the low functioning group. Their ratings 
ranged from 1.21 to 2.71. The inter-rater reliabilities 
ranged from .90 to .95. 

The results show that trainees of the high super¬ 
visor group improved significantly on the facilitative 
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conditions and as a result were functioning significantly 
higher than the trainees in the low supervisor group. The 
supervisees in the low group were not significantly differ¬ 
ent from their supervisors to begin with and showed no sig¬ 
nificant change. (It must be noted that in the pre-measures 
the trainees of the low supervisor group were functioning 
slightly higher than the trainees of the high supervisor 
group on the facilitative conditions; these differences 
were not significant.) 

This study supports the thesis that the supervisor 
has the major potential for impact upon the trainee's level 
of facilitative functioning. It seems to point to the 
importance of a modeling effect in learning. This research 
supports the contention that the supervisor has impact upon 
trainee behavior—for better or for worse. 

Having examined the efficacy of the trainer in 
training programs for counselors, Carkhuff et al began to 
explore the possibilities of training as a mode of treat¬ 
ment. In an effort to measure personality change as a 
result of participation in training, Martin and Carkhuff 
made use of a variety of pre- and post-measures. Among 
them was a fifty item relationship inventory comprised of 
ten items on each of the five facilitative dimensions filled 
out by subjects, standard interviewees, and significant 
others who maintained contact with the subjects during the 
program. Subjects also filled out the Minnesota Multiphasic 
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Personality Inventory (MMPI) with only those aspects on 
which the trainees might change employed as criterion. The 
results indicated slightly more constructive personality 
change for the trainees on the MMPI (p . 05) than the con¬ 
trol group. The results using the relationship inventory 
were mixed, but tended to support the greater change of the 
trainee group.66 

Building upon the work of Carkhuff and his associ¬ 
ates, Pierce and Drasgow sought to train psychiatric inpa¬ 
tients to function more constructively on the four facili- 
tative conditions. Their contention was that if a severely 
disturbed population could be trained to function in a more 
facilitative manner, then other less disturbed groups would 
also be amenable to training. Pierce and Drasgow developed 
an elaborate model for this study.67 

The training group consisted of seven psychiatric 
inpatients randomly chosen from fourteen patients who had 
not been assigned to any psychotherapy as it was believed 
that they could not meaningfully participate in or benefit 
from such programs. Training consisted of twenty hours in 

66james C. Martin and Robert R. Carkhuff, "Changes 
in Personality and Interpersonal Functioning of Counselors- 
in-Training," Journal of Clinical Psychology , XIV: 1 
(1968), 109-10. 

^^Richard M. Pierce and James Drasgow, "Teaching 
Facilitative Interpersonal Functioning to Psychiatric 
Inpatients," Journal of Counseling Psychology, XVI: 4 
(1969), 295-9 T. 
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a modified integrated didactic and experiential approach. 
Systematic training was constructed to achieve specific 
treatment goals on step-by-step gradations of interpersonal 
experience. Pre-training measures were established by ask¬ 
ing each trainee to respond ”as helpfully as you can" to 
taped excerpts of various feeling states. Post-training 
measures repeated the above and further included a taped 
interview with an -unknown standard patient and a rating of 
the helpfulness of the trainee by the standard interviewee. 

A control-control group consisted of the remaining seven 
inpatients not chosen for the training group. These persons 
received either drugs and individual or group treatment 
during the control period. Pre- and post-measures were 
used. A medicine treatment control group consisted of 
seven patients receiving drug treatments. Only the post¬ 
measures were used for this group. An individual treatment 
control group was made up of seven inpatients who had 
received an average of forty-five hours of individual ther¬ 
apy. Only post-measures of tape responses and interviews 
were used. Finally, a group treatment control group con¬ 
sisted of seven patients who had received an average of 
seventy-six hours group therapy. Post-measures of tape 
responses and interviews were employed. 

Two experienced therapists were trainers. In 
earlier research one trainer had been rated as functioning 
at an average of 4.0 on the various levels of facilitative 
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conditions; the other trainer was rated at an average of 
3.0. The inter-rater reliablity ranged from .96 to .84. 

The results indicated that the training group demon¬ 
strated significant changes from the pre-tape measures on 
both the post-tape and standard interview (p K .02) and no 
significant differences between the two post-measures. The 
control-control group showed no significant differences 
between pre- and post-measures and no significant differ¬ 
ences between the two post measures. On the between group 
data the results indicate that the training group's pre¬ 
tape was not significantly different from any of the four 
control groups’ measures. The training group's post tape 
and interview were significantly different from all three 
control-control group measures, the two medical control 
measures, the individual treatment tape and the group 
treatment tape at the .001 level. 

The results indicate that hospitalized patients can 
significantly improve their level of interpersonal func¬ 
tioning after brief training. However, it must be noted 
that the training group was trained specifically for the 
rating system used. Obviously, the training group would be 
most effective. This would not necessarily mean that mem¬ 
bers of the training group are healthier than before the 
training. 

The concept of training as a mode of treatment has 
a long and varied history dating back to the early 1900's 
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with Sigmund Freud. However, Carkhuff developed further 
the idea that training is a preferred mode of treatment.68 
His contentions are summarized as follows: The core of 
functioning or dysfunctioning (health or psychopathology) 
is interpersonal; the core of helping processes (learning or 
relearning) is interpersonal; group processes are the pre¬ 
ferred mode of working with difficulties in interpersonal 
functioning; systematic group training in interpersonal 
functioning is the preferred mode of working with difficul¬ 
ties in interpersonal functioning. Therefore, it is possi¬ 
ble to construct systematic group procedures to achieve 
operational treatment goals by making use of step-by-step 
gradations of interpersonal experience. 

As an extension of these propositions, the following 
research was conducted to incorporate systematic group 
training in interpersonal skills as the core of the treat¬ 
ment program for the parents of emotionally disturbed 
children.^ Basically, this was an attempt to translate 
Carkhuff's constructs to tangible human benefits beginning 
with the helpee and his difficulties itx living. This 
design, involving the training of "significant others," is 

68carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations , II; 131-32. 

^^Robert R. Carkhuff and Ralph Bierman, "Training 
as a Preferred Mode of Treatment of Parents of Emotionally 
Distrubed Children," Journal of Counseling Psychology, 

XVII: 2 (1970), 157-6T: 
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more sophisticated methodologically than Carkhuff's 
earlier studies. 

Subjects were the parents of twenty-one children 
designated as "emotionally disturbed." They were drawn from 
a child guidance clinic waiting list. Five couples (Group 
1) met in a group setting over a several month period for 
twenty-five hours of systematic training. Both parents and 
children were pre- and post-tested on a variety of testing 
indices. Three traditional treatment groups composed of 
four sets of parents in each group were conducted by thera¬ 
pists rated as functioning at high (Group 2), moderate 
(Group 3) and low (Group 4) on interpersonal skills. A 
time control group (Group 5) rounded out the controls. All 
the therapists had approximately ten years of experience. 
Ratings of previous interviews indicated that the Group 1 
trainer was functioning above level 3; the Group 2 trainer 
was 3.0; the Group 3 trainer was 2.2 overall; and the 
Group 4 trainer was 1.5* 

Building on the assumption that the child's distur¬ 
bance is a function of the level of interpersonal function¬ 
ing between parents and between each parent and the child, 
an integrated didactic and experiential approach was 
devised for the training group. The sequence of training 
was as follows: communication between members of different 
families and different sexes; communication between spouses 
of the same family unit; communication between members of 
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different families and different sexes with role playing of 
their children; communication between members of the same 
family with each role playing their child; and a practice 
session dealing with parent and child communication. The 
responseive dimensions of empathy, respect and concreteness 
and the initiative dimensions of genuineness, confrontation 
and immediacy were used in the training. However, empathy 
was emphasized throughout. 

Empathy was operationalized in discrimination and 
communication training. In discrimination training trainees 
were taught to discriminate levels of empathy as to whether 
or not the helper’s responses were interchangeable (level 3) 
with the helpee’s expressions on the basis of feeling and 
meaning expressed. If the responses were not seen to be 
interchangeable, trainees were then taught to discriminate 
if the responses were additive (levels 4 or 5) or subtrac¬ 
tive (levels 1 or 2). Within the context of communication 
training, trainees first learned to formulate interchange¬ 
able responses. This served as the basis for the shaping 
of additive responses. Throughout the whole training peri¬ 
od, the trainer and trainees offered immediate and concrete 
feedback in terms of empathy ratings. 

The following assessment procedures were used. 

Test measures were developed to obtain an index of the pros¬ 
pective helper's present discriminative functioning and 
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communicative functioning.70 These were given as pre- and 
post-measures. Also, each parent was cast in the helping 
role with his spouse and both parents conducted a play 
session with their child. Ratings were made from these 
tape recorded sessions. A relationship inventory was filled 
out by the parents. Materials drawn from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory to assess constructive 
personality change were administered to both parents. The 
Child Adjustment Index was administered to the children. 

In terms of critical changes in functioning which 
the training sought to measure, there was evidence of sig¬ 
nificant training group change in the level of communication 
and discrimination in general and in communication between 
the parents specifically. The parents' perception of their 
communication with children was seen to be higher, but there 
was little evidence to support this from evaluations in play 
sessions with children. Pre-post changes on the construc¬ 
tive personality change index of the parents and on the 
Child Adjustment Index were not significant. On between- 
group measures, the final mean level of communication in 
the helping role by training Group 1 (2.9) was significantly 
greater than treatment control Groups 3, 4 and 5 (p •05), 
each with means of 1.5, although not significantly greater 
than Group 2 with a mean of 1.8. The final mean level of 

70carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations, I, 93-133. 
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parent-to-child communication change as determined by the 
relationship inventory indicated that while training Group 
1 was not significantly different from Groups 2, 3, and 4, 
only Groups 1 and 2 were significantly different (p < .05) 
from control Group 5. None of the experiences was success¬ 
ful in affecting the constructive personality change index; 
the parents’ mean adjustment changes show that Group 3 was 
significantly higher (p < .05) than Groups 1 and 2, while 
Groups 4 and 5 were not significantly different from the 
others. Finally, there were no significant differences 
between groups in the mean level of child adjustment 
changes. 

Although Carkhuff and Bierman conclude that "the 
results support the concept of training as a preferred mode 
of treatment,"71 it is clear from the results reported above 
that the only significant difference between training Group 
1 and the traditional treatment groups and the no treatment 
group was in the level of communication in the helping role. 
(The greatest change took place in the area practiced most.) 
No differences in the measure of child improvement were 
found. No consideration was made of ages of children, 
severity of disturbance or demographic data. Thus, one must 
only accept with reservations the authors' conclusions as 
these are not fully justified on the basis of these 

71Carkhuff and Bierman, "Training as a Preferred 
Mode of Treatment," p. 160. 
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findings. 

Still another application of training as treatment 

extends into the area of human relations. Carkhuff offers 

an overview of his helping approach. 

As with any helping process, the real tasks are twofold: 
1) to operationalize goals involving tangible benefits 
or skills that can lead to amelioration of difficulties 
between the individuals and the groups involved; 2) to 
develop empirically based programs in systematic step- 
by-step progressions in such a manner as to insure the 
ultimate success of the program. 72 

A less ambitious and sophisticated design was next under¬ 
taken by Carkhuff and Banks. 73 a sample of fourteen white 
teachers and ten black parents was used. No control groups 
were employed. Subjects received twenty hours of systematic 
training in Carkhuffian interpersonal skills from a black 
and a white trainer. One group was assigned a white train¬ 
er for the first ten hours of training and a black trainer 
for the second ten hours. In the second group the order of 
trainer race was reversed. Training was based upon a step- 
by-step behavioral sequence of learning experiences. The 
racial and generational problems in this research were 
placed in the broader context of human relations problems. 


72Robert R. Carkhuff, The Development of Human 
Resources (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971), 
p. 273. 

7%obert R. Carkhuff and George Banks, "Training as 
a Preferred Mode of Facilitating Relations between Races and 
Generations." Journal of Counseling Psychology, XVII: 5 
(1970), 413-18. 
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Initially members of each racial subgroup were systemati¬ 
cally trained to communicate effectively with each other. 
Upon successful completion of that goal, training dealt with 
communication between members of other subgroups. 

Results indicate that significant gains were demon¬ 
strated on written tests in communication and discrimination 
on standard helpee stimulus expressions and race relations 
items and in functioning in the helping role with white and 
black adults and white and black children. Whereas, there 
were significant changes for whites and blacks on all mea¬ 
sures, none of the group means for subjects reached any 
higher than 2.63--less than Carkhuff's "minimally facilita- 
tive level." 

Obviously, there are implications for systematic 
training in interpersonal skills. It is possible to "shape" 
higher and more effective levels of communication between 
races and generations. People learn what they are taught 
to learn. For Carkhuff, this is seen to be achieved through 
practice. Success was built into the design by making move¬ 
ment onto the next training stage based upon satisfactory 
performance in the last stage. (However, no criteria for 
"satisfactory" were given.) No measure of improved rela¬ 
tions between races was given, which is interesting in 
view of the title of the article. Whether the results 
would generalize to other life areas was not determined. 

No other training or treatment programs were used as 
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controls. 

For Carkhuff and his associates, the important 
ingredients of training were seen to be an emphasis upon 
counselor-responsive dimensions (e.g., empathy, respect, 
etc.) and counselor-initiated dimensions (e.g., confronta¬ 
tion, immediacy, etc.). Carkhuff, Friel and Kratochvil con¬ 
ducted a study to determine the differential effects of 
their sequence in training upon communication and discrimi¬ 
nation. 74 ■Two groups of five and six subjects each were 
trained in a thirty hour program involving an integrated 
didactic and experiential approach employing modeling, role 
playing, and trainee feedback. In each group the training 
sequence was different. One trainer focused initially upon 
the counselor-responsive dimensions and then upon the 
action-oriented dimensions. The other trainer began with 
the action-oriented dimensions and concluded with the 
counselor-responsive dimensions. Ratings before, during 
and after training were used. 

The results indicated that in a program of thirty 
hours duration no significant differences were reported in 
outcome levels of trainee communication and discrimination. 
However, on the basis of mid-training references, the 

^^Robert R. Carkhuff, Theodore Friel, and Daniel 
Kratochvil, "The Differential Effects of Sequence of Train¬ 
ing in Counselor-Responsive and Counselor-Initiated Condi¬ 
tions," Counselor Education and Supervision, IX (Winter 
1970), 106-109: 
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authors suggested that in shorter training programs, the 
greatest changes could be effected by focusing upon 
counselor-responsiveness prior to counselor-initiation. 

In an extension of Carkhuff and Banks and Carkhuff 
and Bierman,75 Carkhuff and Berenson developed a program 
across racial lines to train two lay counselors in child 
and family treatment.76 Results indicate that the func¬ 
tional professionals were effective in effecting signifi¬ 
cant changes in the interpersonal functioning of the mem¬ 
bers of two fatherless families. 

This research was carried out with a small number of 
subjects and there is no indication given if the training 
holds up over time. Also, no mention was made about the 
raters' being blind which would allow for a bias on the part 
of raters in favor of the experiment. 

In a further extension of his work, Carkhuff built 
upon his training model to include an internship principle .77 
Subjects were drawn from hard-core unemployed persons drawn 


75carkhuff and Banks, "Training as a Preferred Mode 
of Facilitating Relations"; and Carkhuff and Bierman, 
"Training as a Preferred Mode of Treatment." 

76Robert R. Carkhuff and Bernard G. Berenson, "The 
Utilization of Black Functional Professionals to Reconsti¬ 
tute Troubled Families," Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
XXVIII: 1 (1972), 92-93. 

77Robert R. Carkhuff, "Principles of Social Action 
in Training for New Careers in Human Services," Journal of 
Counseling Psychology , XVIII: 2 (1971), 147-51. 
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largely from black and poverty groups in the inner city. 
Systematic selection and training procedures were employed. 
A further part of the training was based upon remedial 
skills. After three months of training (250 hours designa¬ 
ted as the mid point), selection of trainees as interns was 
made on the basis of those persons' functioning at signifi¬ 
cantly higher (p < .05) levels on the interpersonal skills 
than the remaining trainees in their group. Interns aver¬ 
aged less than level 3 (minimally facilitative by defini¬ 
tion) . Interns were assigned to the training staff person¬ 
nel and assisted them in training the remaining trainees. 
Periodic supervision and consultation were offered interns 
throughout the duration of the program. Post-measures indi 
cate that the remaining trainees established levels of func 
tioning significantly higher (p ^ . 05) than at the midpoint 
testing. 

The results suggested to Carkhuff the effectiveness 
of the intern program in eliciting change over and above 
that originally elicited by the training staff. While the 
selected interns were seen to have made an impact upon the 
remaining trainees, the fact of an additional 250 hours of 
systematic training must also be weighed in assessing the 
trainee change in level of functioning. The principle of 
internship was seen to have functional utility in that the 
intern can prepare himself for his trainers' job. Thus, 
professionals can devise programs and train persons to 
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assume active leadership in those programs; professionals 
can train themselves out of their jobs. 

Growing out of his research and study, Carkhuff gave 
attention to the major phases of the counseling process. 

The process was seen to have two phases. Carkhuff*s scheme 
for the major phases of counseling is related to the core 
conditions. He outlined two major phases of the therapeutic 
process. 78 The first was the downward or inward phase, or 
the establishment of a relationship and client self¬ 
exploration. The second phase was the upward or outward 
phase or the period of emergent directionality. During the 
establishment of the relationship, the main thrust is the 
client's engagement in self-exploration in order to experi¬ 
ence himself freely and fully and to express his problems in 
detail. The main tool for client self-exploration is found 
in the therapist's communication of the core facilitative 
conditions. Level three responses to the client are mini¬ 
mally facilitative, interchangeable with expressions of the 
client. In order for the client to move more deeply into 
his exploration, Carkhuff claimed that the therapist must 
be functioning at above level three himself. 

Later Carkhuff was to add an additional stage to the 


78Robert R. Carkhuff, "Counseling Research, Theory, 
and Practice—1965," Journal of Counseling Psychology, XIII: 
4 (1966), 467-79. 
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process.This deals with the client or helpee's self 
under standing in the areas of concern for him. During this 
stage the various pieces of the helpee's experience come 
together into an emergent picture or pattern. Carkhuff 
views the client-centered and psychoanalytic orientations as 
concentrating on these areas. Using different methodolo¬ 
gies, they emphasize the client's gaining of insight into 
his areas of dysfunction. However, he stressed insight must 
issue forth into action, exploration into tangible client 
benefits. 

During the upward phase, the principle means of 
client change involves the therapist's free employment of 
all his resources: intellectual, emotional, physical, 
moral, trained and innate. Carkhuff saw less concentration 
upon the offering of the core facilitative conditions. (For 
example, during the initial phase it is the final level of 
empathy, not the initial level of offered empathy that is 
crucial. Empathy is not given such prominence during this 
phase.) A genuine, honest and open sharing between counse¬ 
lor and client is most important. Emphasis is upon con¬ 
crete, cognitive consideration of problems and their possi¬ 
ble solutions. Summarizing, Carkhuff stated: 

The more we explore an area, the more alternative 

courses of action become open to us. This expanding of 

79Robert R. Carkhuff, The Art of Helping (Amherst, 
MA: Human Resources Development Press, 1$72). 
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potential directions comes from a kind of free explora¬ 
tion of various possibilities. However, the more we 
understand about the helpee, the more these options 
narrow down. The narrowing comes as a consequence of 
matching the helpee’s unique experience with the indi¬ 
vidual directions available. In the end, from the many 
possibilities, there is usually only one direction or 
combination of directions available that truly matches 
the helpee’s needs. 

During the evaluating, each person was seen to 
develop his own hierarchy of values. The process of con¬ 
sidering and choosing courses of action clarifies just how 
the individual’s values operate in relation to the differ¬ 
ent courses of action. 

Then the intention is to draw upon a variety of pre¬ 
ferred modes of treatment (e.g,, behavioristic, trait-and- 
factor orientation) to translate this into constructive 
step-by-step action by the client. Within this framework 
attention is given to physical (diet, rest, exercise), 
emotional (communication skills), and intellectual (study, 
reading, training) elements. These elements are seen to be 
related to each other and affect each other. "The problem 
solving process is not complete until the individual is 
equipped with the skills ... to solve their own probr 
T ems ."81 Carkhuff stressed that the counselor here will be 
as effective as he is an integrated and creative person. 


80 Ibid., p. 137. 

8 ^-Robert R. Carkhuff, The Art of Problem Solving 
(Amherst, MA: Human Resources Development Press, 1973)7 
p. 137. 
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According to Carkhuff, perhaps the most crucial var¬ 
iable in effective counselor training is the level of 
counselor/trainer functioning on those dimensions related to 
constructive helpee change. These dimensions have been 
described as both facilitative and action-oriented in 
nature. The implication here is that the trainer is func¬ 
tioning at high levels of these dimensions, is offering 
didactic learning on these dimensions in a systematic way 
and is himself an effective role model. 

In a study made of the professional, subprofessional 
and helpee programs (i.e., where training was used as a mode 
of treatment) involved in counselor training, a number of 
findings were made.82 in a n cases where data are avail¬ 
able, it can be noted that trainees move in the direction 
of the trainer’s level of functioning. Trainees also move 
in the direction of the trainer's level of discrimination. 

It can be observed that trainers tend to function at fairly 
high levels of discrimination and at low levels of communi¬ 
cation. In other words they are able to see, but do not 
act upon what it is they see. 

Level of trainee function is also an important var¬ 
iable. The initial level of trainee functioning bears no 
relationship to trainee gain. When trainee gain is looked 


82Robert R. Carkhuff, "Critical variables in effec¬ 
tive Counselor Training," Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
XVI: 3 (1969), 238-45. 
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at in interaction with trainer level of functioning, some 
trends emerge. The most significant trend is the discrep¬ 
ancy between trainer and trainee level of functioning. The 
greatest positive or negative change can be noted where the 
differential of these levels is the greatest. Carkhuff 
noted that a prediction equation for change indicates that 
(independent of all other variables, including length of 
training) the amount of trainee change is approximately 
one-half of the discrepancy between the initial trainer and 
the initial trainee level of functioniong. In general, 
trainees move in the direction of trainers on discrimina¬ 
tion. When trainers are discriminating at relatively high 
levels and communicating at low levels, trainees are seen 
to improve in discrimination, but not in communication. 

In terms of critical variables, the levels of 
trainer and trainee functioning cannot be considered apart 
from the type of program offered. In his review of sixteen 
studies, Carkhuff concluded that the apparent effects of 
type and duration of program were confounded by the level of 
trainers directing these programs. Often he found long¬ 
term, professional programs were conducted by trainers 
functioning on low levels of the facilitative conditions and 
in general using psychoanalytic or behavioral approaches to 
training with heavy didactic emphasis. Even the client- 
centered rehabilitation training program evaluated focused 
on "potential preferred modes of treatment," rather than on 
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the core dimensions for which greatest empirical support has 
been demonstrated. 

Several programs83 have produced changes signifi¬ 
cantly greater than the training control groups of tradi¬ 
tional programs. 

In order for people to function in the helping role, 

Carkhuff stressed the need for practice in that role. 

Training must be systematic and explicit for people learn 

what they are trained to learn and people change if they 

are trained to change. Carkhuff emphasized. 

Those programs in which high-level functioning trainers 
focus explicitly upon dimensions relevant to helpee 
gains and make systematic employment of all significant 
sources of learning, including, in particular, modeling, 
are more effective,^ 

When one realizes that Carkhuff's training programs 
explicitly use the rating scales in training counselors 
and then make use of these same scales to evaluate counselor 
improvements and effectiveness, one must certainly place 
restricted confidence in his conclusions. 

From his own understanding of the therapeutic and 
training processes, Carkhuff developed his model for the 
training of paraprofessional counselors. Whereas high 


S^Berenson, Carkhuff, and Myrus, "The Interpersonal 
Functioning . . .," pp. 441-46; also Martin and Carkhuff, 
"The Effects of Training . . .," pp. 109-110. 

S^Carkhuff, "Critical Variables . . .," p. 245. 
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levels of communication were seen to be the goal of train¬ 
ing, Carkhuff introduced discrimination training first to 
increase the accuracy of perception before stressing the 
coranunication of what is perceived. Carkhuff claimed that 
the best training was carried out in small groups (eight to 
ten trainees); that, time permitting, trainees be exposed 
to a wide variety of recordings of counseling sessions and 
other materials on interpersonal learning or re-learning; 
that, in introducing ratings, the best plan was to move 
from global to specific ratings. 

With the help of a gross rating scale, trainees 
were asked to make estimates of various audio-taped helper 
responses to a helpee statement. Individual ratings and 
reasons for these ratings were then shared within the 
training group. This allowed for concrete feedback and 
group interaction. 

In the next phase, trainees were introduced to the 
individual dimensions and to their various levels. 

Carkhuff reported that emphasis was most profitably directed 
toward the minimally facilitative levels, i.e., level three 
conditions on the five point scales. This refers to "the 
minimal level of conditions in which an effective and viable 
communication process can take place."85 Trainees next 
moved to an examination of additive and subtractive levels 


^Carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations , I, 173. 
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on the rating scales. 

With empathy viewed as the key ingredient in help¬ 
ing, discrimination training was initially directed toward 
this dimension. Carkhuff argued that if trainees grasped 
the empathy rating process, then the other dimensions 
would come more easily. He stressed that it was better to 
practice and learn this one dimension well than all of them 
poorly. Didactic training stressed the purpose and meaning 
of empathy and its assessment scales. The trainees used the 
scales on standard taped helper responses with regard to 
their interchangeability with helpee affect and content. 
Emphasis was initially placed upon level three responses to 
discern if the helper was at least communicating an tinder- 
standing of as much as the helpee expressed. If the helper 
response was not interchangeable, it was classified as 
either additive or subtractive. These ratings were dis¬ 
cussed within the training group. With repeated practice 
Carkhuff asserted that trainees moved toward conformity in 
their ratings. In Carkhuff*s model when the trainees have 
mastered the ability to rate empathy, they would move on to 
the other dimensions. Much the same pattern was to be 
followed. 

Communication training was next undertaken. Just 
as the discrimination process was examined by moving from 
gross to individual discriminations, Carkhuff next moved 
from responses to particular statements to whole 
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connnunications. Carkhuff stressed this procedure to re¬ 
integrate the communication process. Competence was to be 
achieved in statement and role play practice before there 
would be actual helping. Trainees listened to tape recorded 
material. After an excerpt was played, a trainee was 
selected to make an empathic response. Then, as in discrim¬ 
ination training, the others rated the response. According 
to Carkhuff, this action allowed for feedback in the shaping 
of counselor responses. Practice was seen to be crucial. 
Following successful training with empathy, the group moved 
on to other dimensions. Both facilitative and action- 
oriented responses were stressed. 

Carkhuff claimed that role playing was the most 
potent technique for developing effective communication. 

In the context of repeated practice, Carkhuff saw the 
trainee re-integrating the counseling process which had 
been segregated for instructive purposes. Further, having 
the trainees role play both helper and helpee was intended 
to keep them in touch with the experience of both sides of 
the helping relationship. Within role playing trainees 
experienced the value of the downward or inward phase of 
counseling in which the relationship was established and 
helpee self-exploration was facilitated. Also it was expec- 
ed that trainees would then grasp the value of the emergent 
directionality phase in which an effort was to be made to 
explore alternatives and take action. While Carkhuff 
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stated that the helping process might not always move in 
this direction, he stressed that the helper needed to be 
aware of these processes. The key was seen to be the put¬ 
ting together of the facilitative and action-oriented dimen¬ 
sions. It is here that Carkhuff might introduce some dis¬ 
cussion of potential preferred modes of treatment for par¬ 
ticular kinds of clients or problems. 

Carkhuff argued that his training would be of little 
value unless trainees experienced some therapeutic growth, 
that is, unless they integrated their experience of the 
therapeutic dimensions into their own styles of communica¬ 
tion. Thus, Carkhuff saw the trainer as the chief therapeu¬ 
tic agent with the program. 

While he stressed the importance of didactic, 
experiential and modeling aspects in training, it appears 
that the experiential and modeling components emerge in 
greater proportion than the didactic. 

In the course of his research, Carkhuff gave con¬ 
siderable attention to principles of selection. In review¬ 
ing the literature Carkhuff observed that most selection 
indicies were unrelated to any real-life indexes of func¬ 
tioning in the helping role. Most professional programs 
draw heavily upon grade point averages, graduate record 
exams and Miller analogies in their selection. A study of 
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these criteria86 concluded that performance on traditional 
tests indicated nothing more than a prediction of perfor¬ 
mance on traditional tests. Selection procedures of lay 
training programs vary widely. They run the gamut from 
essentially unselected populations involving self-selected 
volunteers to very carefully selected helpers. One lay pro¬ 
gram**? is close to the standards of graduate programs. How¬ 
ever, most lay programs use selection procedures somewhat 
like that of Harvey with marital counselors in Australia who 
reports the use of the criteria of "persons who exhibit a 
sincere regard for others, tolerance and ability to accept 
people with values different from one's own, a healthy 
regard for the self, a warmth and sensitivity in dealing 
with others, and a capacity for empathy. "**** 

Carkhuff has taken a different approach to selection. 
For example, if a trainee is ultimately to function within a 
helping relationship, the best measure for selection was 
seen to be an index of his present level of functioning in 
that relationship. Subsequent training would then focus 

86j. L. Holland and J. M. Richards, "Academic and 
Non-Academic Achievement: Correlated or Uncorrelated?" 
Journal of Educational Psychology , LVI (1965), 165-74. 

**?Rioch and others, "National Institute of Mental 
Health Pilot Study . . .," pp. 678-89. 

®®L. V. Harvey, "The Use of Non-Professional Auxil¬ 
iary Counselors in Staffing a Counseling Service," Journal 
of Counseling Psychology , XI (1964), 348-57. 
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upon increased effectiveness of the desired characteristics 

in that relationship. He stated: 

Selection allows us to discriminate those persons who 
are living at the highest levels of the relevant dimen¬ 
sions. Training simply and directly intensifies the 
trainee’s functioning on these dimensions.89 

Carkhuff earlier discussed the level of trainer 
function as the critical variable in training programs and 
examined the effects of the interaction of the trainee level 
with the trainer level. He asserted that the greatest pos¬ 
sible changes on the part of the trainee are a function of 
the greatest discrepancy between the initial level of func¬ 
tioning of the trainer and trainee. Therefore, his working 
hypothesis in selection was to choose the highest function¬ 
ing trainer and the highest functioning txainee. In previ¬ 
ous studies^O indexes of communication were found to be the 
best predictor of future functioning in the helping role. 
Since the trainer has more experience and learning, there 
will be some discrepancy between them that will ensure move¬ 
ment of learning for the trainee. 

Operating out of the principle that the best index 
of future functioning is a previous index of that function¬ 
ing, Carkhuff developed a number of selection indexes. The 

89carkhuff, The Development of Human Resources, 

p. 201. 

90carkhuff and Banks, "Training as a Preferred Mode 
of Facilitating Relations"; and Carkhuff and Bierman, 
"Training as a Preferred Mode of Treatment." 
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previously reported research has determined that the level 
of communication of the helper is critical to constructive 
helpee change. Therefore, an index of communication func¬ 
tioning in the helping role is seen to be the best index for 
selection. Brief helpee stimulus expressions have been 
developed to sample responses covering a wide range of prob¬ 
lem areas. The candidate is asked to be as helpful as he 
can in his responses. The helpee stimulus expressions can 
be administered by audio tape or in written form. However, 
Carkhuff asserted that casting prospective helpers in the 
helping role appears to be the preferred method of assessing 
communication.91 Ideally, this instrument could be devel¬ 
oped involving the trainee with real life conditions approx¬ 
imately the position for which he would be trained. 

Other selection indexes were seen to grow out of the 
basic principle. In terms of trainability, Carkhuff em¬ 
ployed an analogue of training to determine the trainee's 
present ability to employ the training. This method 
involves presenting prospective trainees with a representa¬ 
tive aspect of the training program for which they are 
being considered. Pre- and post-testing measures were used 
to assess the effects of this brief training analogue. 
Carkhuff and Griffin used this procedure in human relations 


91Carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations , I, 106. 
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programs.92 Further selection indexes involved present dis 
crimination functioning, present ability to handle crises, 
present trainee inclination to explore himself. 

Six selection procedures were employed by black 
adults in "The Selection and Training of Human Relations 
Specialists": 1) Each candidate was cast in the helping 
role with a standard counselee who had real-life problems 
typical of the area for which the training was directed. 

The interview was taped and rated for the levels of inter¬ 
personal functioning; 2) The standard counselee assessed 
the candidate's level of functioning; 3) Written responses 
to counselee stimulus expressions developed for this train¬ 
ing were rated for communication; 4) Each candidate's rat¬ 
ings of four alternative counselor responses to each stan¬ 
dard stimulus expression were scored for discrimination of 
high and low initiative and responsive dimensions; 5) Each 
candidate was interviewed by two experienced interviewers 
and rated on his potential for functioning effectively; 

6) Each candidate was screened on the basis of an analogue 


92Robert R. Carkhuff and Andrew H. Griffin, "The 
Selection and Training of Human Relations Specialists," 
Journal of Counseling Psychology , XVII: 5 (1970), 443-50; 
Robert R. Carkhuff and Andrew H. Griffin, "Selection and 
Training of Functional Professionals for the Inner-city Pre¬ 
school," Journal of Research and Development in Education , 

IV (1971), 87-96; and Robert R. Carkhuff and Andrew H. 
Griffin, "The Selection and Training of Functional Profes¬ 
sionals for a Concentrated Employment Program," Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, XXVII: 2 (1971), 163-65. 
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of the training. 

All this adds up to a very complex procedure. While 
each measure is of itself adequate, all together they yield 
a broader base for selection. Inter-rater reliabilities 
were high, ranging from , 80*s to ,90’s for all dimensions. 
Nothing was said about the weight of each procedure in 
effecting the total selection process. The first five 
procedures were employed with sixty-^ix applicants to 
select fourteen candidates for the training. After an 
initial sixty hours of training, three trainees who averaged 
less than level two on the rating scales were eliminated as 
being unable to make maximum use of the program. Since 
that period represented forty percent of the total training 
program, it seems to be more of a "weeding out process” 
than something described as a training analogue or selection 
procedure. 

Since no validation studies were made, Anthony and 
Wain compared two of Carkhuff's measures of selection: a 
pretraining measure of trainee ability to communicate the 
facilitative conditions and a forty-five minute analgoue of 
the training program for which the trainee is being con¬ 
sidered with a subsequent assessment.93 Their research 
focused upon a Carkhuffian empathy training program for 

93william A. Anthony and Harold J. Wain, "Two 
Methods of Selecting Prospect Helpers," Journal of Counsel ¬ 
ing Psychology , XVIII: 2 (1971), 155-56. 
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93william A. Anthony and Harold J. Wain, "Two 
Methods of Selecting Prospect Helpers," Journal of Counsel- 
ing Psychology , XVIII: 2 (1971), 155-56. 
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thirty-one medical corpsmen. Both methods were correlated 
significantly with trainee outcome. However, the training 
analogue method had a significantly closer relationship 
with outcome measures. Their results indicated that the 
best index of trainability is the trainee's present ability 
to gain from a brief training experience. In summarizing, 
Anthony and Wain wrote: 

Although the analogue is a more time consuming method, 
it would seem incumbent upon trainers to select their 
trainees on indexes over and above mere test taking 
ability, that is, on indexes which more closely approx¬ 
imate the goals of the training. The ability to take 
tests may predict the ability to take more tests; the 
ability to profit from empathy training may predict the 
ability to profit from further empathy training. 94 

A SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF CARKHUFF'S CONTRIBUTIONS 

Robert Carkhuff has made major contributions to 
counseling and counselor training. Publishing since 1963, 
Carkhuff has been both a leader and a prolific worker. He 
describes his own orientation as ecclectic and draws freely 
from behavioral, encounter, Rogerian and analytic con¬ 
structs, although his own orientation centers around pheno¬ 
menology. With a primary concern that delivery is what 
helping is about, his program is at once explicit and syste¬ 
matic. Operational tests for his ideas have been conducted 
with a wide variety of subjects and settings with an 

94 Ibid., p. 156. 
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evolving set of training procedures. His work provides a 
model of how helping and research can be integrated. It is 
no small thing that Carkhuff has delineated some character¬ 
istics of the effective helper, important ingredients of an 
effective helping relationship, measures for assessing the 
effectiveness of a helping relationship, systematic proce¬ 
dures for relating individual and group change to social 
change. 

Carkhuff and his associates have attempted to 
demystify the counseling process. The result is that some 
ingredients of successful treatment and delivery can be 
taught systematically. While Carkhuff recognizes that one- 
to-one relationships are important, he has evolved to an 
even wider approach with groups, families, organizations 
and systems. Based upon the demonstrated usefulness of his 
training model, the so-called crisis in the delivery of 
mental health services appears somewhat more surmountable. 
With the potential for mass dissemination as one of the 
hallmarks of Carkhuff's work, implementation could assist 
the helping professions to move toward the promotion of 
primary (i.e., specific preventive activities in health 
promotion aimed at reaching whole populations before they 
become mentally ill) and secondary (early location and 
prompt treatment of individuals who display symptoms of 
mental disorder thus reducing the number of serious dis¬ 
orders) levels of prevention as described by 
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Caplan.^5 

Aspy indicates that some question the comprehensive 
nature of Carkhuff's proposal and wonder if creativity is 
possible within such a highly defined structure. However, 
Aspy counters that 

those who react in this way very probably do not under¬ 
stand that creative people usually possess a basic set 
of well-developed skills in a given area, and they 
behave creatively when they put all their skills 
together in a different way. The danger is that crea¬ 
tivity be considered the antithesis of discipline when 
in reality it is usually an extension of it . . . 
Therefore, Carkhuff’s system should produce greater 
numbers of truly creative helpers who can relate crea¬ 
tively to many helpees because of the wide range of 
competencies they have available to them at any point 
in time. Through his emphasis upon specificity, Cark- 
huff has delineated the procedures which will enhance 
our professional creativity and thus our effective¬ 
ness. 96 

When Carkhuff strays from communications training 
topics and begins to discuss causes and remedies for the 
ills of society, he is often inadequate and inappropriate. 
His ideas about the nature of racial prejudice and the 
dynamics of social change tend to be naive and simplistic. 
Carkhuff "leads himself astray through the indiscriminate 
use of his training mode; one can easily question the fin¬ 
ality of his contention that 'the key is training; the key 


95cerald Caplan, 
(New York: Basic Books, 


Principles of Preventive Psychology 

imr- -- 


96David N. Aspy, 
C ounseling Psychologist , 


"Reaction to Carkhuff's Articles," 
III: 3 (1972), 36. 
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is always training 11 "^7 

While the weight and direction of Carkhuff's work 
is impressive, more controlled outcome work needs to be 
done on his ideas. One further reason for encouraging more 
studies including outcomes of interventions with clients by 
Carkhuffian trained counselors is raised by the finding 
that "some get better, some get worse." This was discussed 
in "Lay Mental Health Counseling: The Effects of Lay Group 
Counseling" (see above). No attempts were made to explore 
the meanings of what happened to those persons who got 
worse as a result of the group counseling experience. Per¬ 
haps additional training or education might be included 
within the counselor program so that when clients are get¬ 
ting worse, appropriate steps can be taken so that no harm 
will be done. Conclusions are made on the basis of too few 
studies and with studies that employ a small number of sub¬ 
jects. In writing up his research Carkhuff often cites one 
or two studies in order to illustrate a point and then he 
tends to make somewhat stronger statements about his 
findings than the research seems to support. The use of 
followup testing some six months after the conclusion of 
his training would also be of value. While it is possible 

97Lamey R. Gump. rev. of Robert R. Carkhuff, "The 
Development of Human Resources: Education, Psychology and 
Social Change," Personnel and Guidance Journal , LI: 1 
(September 1972), 51. 
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to recognize that Carkhuff is an evangelist for his pro¬ 
grams and that enthusiasm can be an effective means of 
motivating others, there is still the need to press for 
more rigor in his research. 
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Chapter 5 


METHODS USED IN THE RESEARCH 

Chapter 5 describes in two major sections the metho¬ 
dology employed in this study. The rationale for the empir¬ 
ical research and the hypotheses are presented in section 
one. The method of research is described in section two, 
which is itself made up of five subsections. They are the 
following: a) selection of subjects; b) measures of de¬ 
pendent variables; c) experimental procedures; d) codifi¬ 
cation procedures; and, e) techniques of data analysis. 

RATIONALE AND HYPOTHESES FOR THE EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 
Rationale 

The present study is designed with two goals in 
mind. The first is to compare and contrast two programs 
involved in the training of paraprofessional mental health 
counselors in terms of methods of selection, components of 
training (didactic, experiential and modeling), and effec¬ 
tiveness of training. In determining the effectiveness of 
training, the study makes use of Carknuff's methods of 
evaluating covinselor training and Shostrom's P.0.1, as a 
measure of personal growth. The second goal is to explore 
paraprofessional counseling as one means whereby persons 

136 
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can exercise their ministry within the priesthood of all 
believers. 

While Carkhuff develops his training around his 
research scales and then tests his trainees on the basis of 
these scales, this procedure is rejected for the present 
research. It is deemed preferable to use his scales in 
evaluating programs which do not employ these scales direct¬ 
ly. This makes it possible to avoid the problems of contam¬ 
inating the evaluation procedures by using them in the 
training process. Payne, Weiss and Kapp use Carkhuff's 
rating scales in another study which focuses upon empathy^- 
and like the present study, does not use the scales in the 
training process. 

Carkhuff employs the Communication Index as a selec¬ 
tion procedure to measure present level of trainee function¬ 
ing to predict future level of functioning in the helping 
role. However, in his research he also makes use of the 
Communication Index as a pre- and post-measure assessing 
training outcomes.^ His usual procedure also includes a 


Ipaul A. Payne, Stephan D. Weiss, and Richard A. 
Kapp, "Didactic, Experiential and Modeling Factors in the 
Learning of Empathy," Journal of Counseling Psychology, XIX: 
5 (1972), 425-29. 

^Robert R. Carkhuff and Ralph Bierman, "Training as 
a Preferred Mode of Treatment of Parents of Emotionally Dis¬ 
turbed Children," Journal of Counseling Psychology , XVII: 

2 (1970), 157-61; and Robert R. Carkhuff, Thomas Colling- 
wood, and Louis Renz, "The Prediction of the Effects of 
Didactic Training in Discrimination," Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, XXV (1969), 460-61. 
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comparison of initial audio-tapes of trainees' functioning 
in the helping role with post-training tapes of trainees' 
conducting actual counseling interviews. In the present 
research it was not possible to obtain pre-training tapes 
of trainees' functioning in the helping role. However, 
audio tapes of actual counseling interviews done after 
training are included. 

In evaluating the audio-tapes objective measures 
are chosen over client self-reports. This is consistent 
with the research of Hansen, Moore and Carkhuff and Cark- 
huff and Burstein who find that client perceptions of ther¬ 
apist conditions are significantly less predictive of client 
outcome than are objective ratings.3 The inference drawn 
is that an inability to discriminate interpersonally is 
inherent in the client's condition. 

Since Carkhuff stresses the importance of training 
as treatment,^ it was decided to see if therapeutic changes 


3james C. Hansen, Gilbert D. Moore, and Robert R. 
Carkhuff, "The Differential Relationships of Objective and 
Client Perceptions of Counseling," Journal of Counseling 
Psychology , XXIV (April 1968), 244-46; and Robert R. Cark¬ 
huff andJulian W. Burstein, "Objective Therapist and Client 
Ratings of Therapist-Offered Facilitative Conditions of 
Moderate to Low-Functioning Therapists," Journal of Clinical 
Psychology , XXVI (July 1970), 394-95. 

^Carkhuff and Bierman, "Training as a Preferred 
Mode . . .," 157-61; and .Tames C. Martin and Robert R. 
Carkhuff, "Changes in Personality and Interpersonal Func¬ 
tioning of Counselors-in-Training," Journal of Clinical 
Psychology , XIV: 1 (1968), 109-10. 
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would be reflected in Shostrom's P.0.1. The P.0.1, measures 
self-actualization and positive mental health, rather than 
clinical adjustment. Previous work by Foulds^ indicates 
that personality characteristics associated with self- 
actualization are significantly related to the ability to 
communicate empathy and genuineness (p ^ .05), but that no 
P.0.1, scales are significantly related to the ability to 
communicate respect. 

In obtaining measures of functioning of the train¬ 
ers, Carkhuff employs ratings previously made of audio-tape 
recordings of client interviews. In the present study a 
tape recording of a sensitivity session (Downey Counseling 
Center) and a supervisory session (Southern California 
Counselling Center) are seen as the best sources to use for 
these ratings. This permits evaluation of the level of 
trainer functioning while actually engaged in training. 

After presentation and discussion of the results of 
this empirical research, a discussion section will examine 
implications of the use of paraprofessionals in a pastoral 
setting for the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 

Hypotheses 

Since Carkhuff identifies the level of trainer 


5Melvin L. Foulds, ’’Self-Actualization and the Com 
munication of Facilitative Conditions During Counseling," 
Journal of Counseling Psychology , XVI: 2 (1969), 132-36. 
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functioning as probably the most potent variable influencing 
training outcomes, it was decided to compare the trainers of 
the Downey Counseling Center and the Southern California 
Counselling Center before delineating the directional hypo¬ 
theses examined in the empirical portion of this research. 
The same measures were used for this purpose as were used 
for assessing trainee functioning and self-actualization. 

Two major differences between the Downey Counseling 
Center and the Southern California Counselling Center 
formed the basis for several hypotheses relating to the com¬ 
parative evaluation of the two training programs. These 
differences were: 1) basic emphasis in training, and 2) 
level of functioning of the trainers. 

The Southern California Center used a more experien¬ 
tial approach than did the Downey Center. The experiential 
approach allows for more practice in counseling skills than 
does the more heavily didactic approach used at the Downey 
Center. Since people learn best what they practice most, 
it was predicted that the Southern California training pro¬ 
gram would show results superior to the Downey program. 

The second difference between the programs lending 
support to this hypothesis was found in the superior levels 
of functioning of the Southern California trainers. Cark- 
huff states that the most critical variable in effective 
counselor training appears to be the level of functioning 
at which the trainer is functioning on those dimensions 
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related to constructive change. 

Data assessing the validity of this difference in 
levels of functioning were gathered. Results from a single 
administration of the Communication Index to the trainers of 
both groups showed the average score for the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia trainers was above that of the Downey trainers. How¬ 
ever, a t test of these results was not significant. 

Results from ratings of tape recorded training sessions 
indicated that the Southern California trainers were offer¬ 
ing significantly higher levels of the seven therapeutic 
dimensions as identified by Carkhuff. All t tests of the 
results were significant (p ^ .05). Results from Shostrom's 
P.0.1, showed no significant differences between groups of 
trainers. Table 1 on page 142 presents all these findings 
in tabular form. 

Since the trainers at the Southern California Coun¬ 
selling Center were found to be functioning at superior 
levels to the trainers at the Downey Counseling Center on 
the therapeutic dimensions and since they were also superior 
(although not significantly so) on the Communication Index, 
it was decided to predict that the Southern California 
trainees would be superior to the Downey trainees on all 
measures. This was done inspite of the finding of no signi¬ 
ficant differences between groups of trainers on any of the 
scales of the Personal Orientation Inventory. 

Therefore, the following specific hypotheses were 
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Table 1 

Comparison of Trainers' Scores on the Communication 
Index. Ratings of Tape Recordings, and 
P.0.1. Scale Scores 


Measures and Scores 

Downey Trainers 
n - 2 

A B 

S. California Trainers 
n - 2 

A 


t 

Test Scores 

Communication Index 

2.8 

3.15 

3.4 

3.1 

t 

m 

1.193 

n.s.l 

Ratines of Tape 
kecordinRS 

Empathy 

2.5 

2.6 

3,3 

3,4 

t 


11.32 

<P <.01) 

Respect 

2.7 

2.7 

3.2 

3.6 

t 

- 

3.50 

<P < .05) 

Concreteness 

2.3 

2.0 

3.4 

3.7 

t 

- 

6.594 

<P< .05) 

Genuineness 

2.5 

2.6 

3.8 

3.5 

t 


6.957 

A 

o 

Vn 

Self-Disclosure 

2.0 

2.1 

3.6 

3.1 

t 

- 

5.10 

(P < 05) 

Confrontation 

2.5 

2.7 

3.9 

3.5 

t 

- 

4.94 

A 

© 

Immediacy 

2.0 

1.0 

2.5 

3.4 

t 

- 

6.82 

(P < .05) 

Personal Orientation 
Inventory 

Time Incompetent 

4 

7 

4 

4 

t 


1.5 

n.s. 

Time Competent 

19 

15 

19 

19 

t 

- 

1.0 

n. s. 

Inner Directed 

26 

36 

20 

33 

t 

- 

.549 

n.s. 

Other Directed 

100 

84 

106 

91 

t 

- 

.593 

n.s. 

Self-Actualizing 
Values 

24 

22 

24 

22 

t 

« 

0.0 

n.s. 

Existentiality 

.24 

17 

28 

21 

t 

a* 

.806 

n.s. 

Feeling Reactivity 

19 

16 

20 

19 

t 

- 

1.292 

n.s. 

Spontaniety 

14 

13 

17 

13 

t 

m 

.728 

n.s. 

Self-Regard 

15 

11 

14 

12 

t 

- 

0.0 

n.s. 

Self-Acceptance 

20 

15 

15 

13 

t 

- 

1.30 

n.s. 

Nature of Man 

14 

10 

14 

13 

t 

- 

.728 

n.s. 

Synergy 

9 

8 

9 

9 

t 

m 

1.414 

n.s. 

Acceptance of 
Agression 

17 

16 

20 

18 

t 

m 

2.236 

n.s. 

Capacity for Intimate 
Contact 

20 

19 

26 

21 

t 

m 

1.569 

n.s. 


J-n.s. - Not significant. 
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advanced: 

1) Trainees at the Southern California Cotanselling 
Center will show greater change between pre- and post- 
measures on the Communication Index than will the subjects 
from the Downey Counseling Center. 

2) Measures of change in trainee functioning on 
the Communication Index will show that trainees at both cen¬ 
ters moved toward the levels of functioning of their train¬ 
ers. 

3) Trainees at the Southern California Counselling 
Center will be rated as functioning at higher levels of the 
core facilitative conditions on counseling interview tapes 
as measured by Carkhuff's scales. The core facilitative 
conditions are empathy, respect, concreteness, genuineness, 
self-disclosure, confrontation, and immediacy. 

4) Trainees at the Southern California Center will 
show greater self-actualization or personal growth than will 
trainees at the Downey Counseling Center during training as 
measured by Shostrom's P.0.1. 

METHOD OF RESEARCH 


Subj ects 


Eight counselor trainees were selected as subjects 
from each of two paraprofessional training programs. It 
was expected that the subjects in the two groups would not 
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differ significantly in age, education, occupation, reli¬ 
gious orientation, marital status, number of children, or 
annual income. The criteria for selection were willingness 
to participate in this research and non-involvement concur¬ 
rently in any other mental health training program. 

The subjects were drawn from the Downey Cotinseling 
Center, 10909 Orr and Day Road, Downey, California, and 
from the Southern California Counselling Center, 5615 West 
Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles. These programs were chosen 
because of their different training orientations. The 
Downey Counseling Center has a stronger didactic orienta¬ 
tion than does the Southern California Counselling Center, 
where training is more experiential in nature. 

At the Downey Center subjects participate in a 
training program that consists of twelve two-hour didactic 
training sessions conducted by staff members and a variety 
of community resource persons. There are also twelve two- 
hour sensitivity sessions led by staff trainers. Subjects 
at the Southern California Counselling Center participate 
in five two-hour evaluation group sessions and then in ten 
two-hour new counselor supervision sessions. In addition, 
each trainee conducts sixteen hours of in-take interviews 
for the Center as part of the overall training experience. 
This program is conducted entirely by staff persons. 
Trainees also attend two two-hour general workshops for the 
entire staff for special didactic training. Whereas the 
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amount of training is approximately the same, the length of 
the training programs is slightly different. The Downey 
Center's training.program is forty-eight hours spread over 
a twelve-week period. The Southern California Center's 
time is fifty hours conducted over a fifteen-week period. 

It must be noted that while the Downey Center uses 
the title sensitivity sessions and the Southern California 
Center uses new counselor supervision sessions, the purposes 
of these two types of groups appear to be the same. The 
emphasis falls upon aiding the individual trainees in under¬ 
standing themselves and others, in assessing their inter¬ 
personal behavior, in developing skills necessary for effec¬ 
tive communication, and for raising questions about aspects 
of counseling. 

Measures of Dependent Variables 

The Communication Index, developed by Carkhuff, is 
used to assess communication skills. This permits ratings 
of global levels of helper responses to standardized and 
representative helpee stimulus expressions. This index is 
administered in written form, and the responses are written. 
Shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory^ is used to 
assess and compare the two groups on a measure of self- 

^Everett L. Shostrom, Personal Orientation Inven - 
tory (San Diego: Education and Industrial Testing Service, 

TM6). 
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actualization. Audio-tape recordings are used as the basis 
for assessing and evaluating the two groups of subjects on 
Carkhuff's seven therapeutic dimensions. 

Experimental Procedures 

After subjects volunteered for this research, they 
completed Carkhuff's Communication Index, the Personal 
Orientation Inventory, and a demographic information form. 

At the conclusion of the training, the subjects were again 
asked to complete the Communication Index and the Personal 
Orientation Inventory. Each subject then submitted an 
audio-tape recording of a counseling interview conducted 
with an actual client. Permission to tape the sessions was 
obtained by the counselor-trainee from the client in a 
written form (see Appendix C). 

Codification Procedures 

The coding procedures involved scoring the Communi¬ 
cation Index, scoring the Personal Orientation Inventory, 
and rating the audio-tapes of trainees. In scoring the 
Communication Index two raters were trained to use Cark¬ 
huff's five point scale of the Gross Ratings of Facilitative 
Interpersonal Functioning (See Appendix D) to rate the 
written responses. Training included reading relevant por¬ 
tions of Carkhuff’s Helping and Human Relations: A Primer 
for Lay and Professional Helpers and practice with 
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communication responses made to helpee stimulus expressions 
not used as data in this study. The scoring procedures for 
the P.0.1. are outlined in the training manual. In rating 
the tapes two graduate students were trained on the Cark- 
huff scales (see Appendix A). Training also included 
reading relevant portions of Helping and Human Relations: A 
Primer for Lay and Professional Helpers and practice on por¬ 
tions of counseling interview tape not relevant to this 
study. The raters selected three two-minute interaction 
samples at random from each one-third of the interview with 
the restriction that client verbalizations and helper 
responses be present in each sample. To gain a mean overall 
level of functioning on each of the therapeutic conditions, 
individual scores from the three sections of each tape are 
averaged. This procedure is deemed preferable to Carkhuff's 
less rigorous suggestion of using an overall rating for each 
excerpt. He recommends the use of "the level at which the 
helper is functioning most frequently, although sometimes 
the mean level and even less frequently the high point of 
the helper's level of functioning within the excerpt. . ."7 

Techniques of Data Analysis 

The data, were analyzed using t tests for the 

^Robert R. Carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1969), II, 232. 
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comparison of the two groups' scores before and after 
training on the Conmunication Index and the P.0.1. For 
measures taken from the tape recordings of counseling 
interviews, t tests were also used in the comparisons. 
Data were analyzed with the use of computer facilities of 
the Claremont Graduate School Computer Center. 
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Chapter 6 

RESULTS OF THE RESEARCH 

Chapter 6 presents the results of the empirical 
research including components of the training programs 
examined. This chapter contains three sections: 1) a com¬ 
parison of the selection procedures and training programs 
used at the two centers; 2) a comparison of the demographic 
characteristics of the groups of subjects; and, 3) the 
results of the empirical study. 

A COMPARISON OF THE SELECTION PROCEDURES AND 

TRAINING PROGRAMS USED AT THE TWO CENTERS 

There were no official criteria for admission to 
the Downey program. However, there is a general applicant 
procedure. Each person must qualify in at least two of the 
three following areas: 1) he or she must have been or cur¬ 
rently be in personal therapy; 2) he or she must have had 
some college experience; and 3) he or she must have had 
some life experience which would lead the screening commit¬ 
tee to believe that the candidate could be helpful and 
available to others. In addition, each applicant must com¬ 
plete an application form, provide three to five letters of 
personal reference, write a brief autobiography, and com¬ 
plete the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. In 

149 
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presenting himself for selection a candidate recognizes that 
a one year commitment to the Center is required with an 
average of from ten to twelve hours per week. The next 
stage is an appearance before the screening committee. 

This group was usually made up of a professional therapist 
(psychologist or social worker) and two staff counselors 
from the Center. These people were designated by the Board 
of the Center. During the interview the candidate was 
questioned on the materials previously submitted, his moti¬ 
vations for wanting to work at the Center, his personal 
strengths and weaknesses, and his responses to certain 
hypothetical counseling situations. Immediately following 
each interview, the Selection Committee voted on the candi¬ 
date. Each member was given one vote; one negative vote 
could veto admission to the training program. The candi¬ 
date was then brought back in before the committee to hear 
the results and obtain feedback, usually in the form of 
global statements. If an applicant was found to be border¬ 
line, he or she might be encouraged to seek personal ther¬ 
apy and then re-apply in six months or a year. 

During the training program proper, a trainee can 
screen himself out or else, upon the recommendation of the 
Director of Training or a Sensitivity Leader, be re¬ 
evaluated on his appropriateness for the program. 

A slightly different selection procedure was used 
at the Southern California Counselling Center. One 
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official criteria for all applicants was a previous or pre¬ 
sent experience of personal therapy. This was seen as a 
basic pre-requisite for doing any counseling. Each candi¬ 
date was asked to prepare a resume on his educational back¬ 
ground, life experience, and therapy and to write a short 
autobiographical statement on what he feels are the most 
important events in his life. In the next stage applicants 
were asked to serve at the reception desk of the Center for 
a period of up to six months. During this time applicants 
performed general secretarial tasks, became familiar with 
the routine and procedures of the Center, and got acquainted 
with staff. This stage was a recent innovation within the 
selection procedure and served as an indication of interest 
and intent. Next, candidates were invited for a personal 
interview with the Selection Committee. Two regular staff 
counselors, designated by the Clinical Directors, conducted 
the interviews. A procedure similar to that utilized at 
the Downey Center was used. In descriptions of the inter¬ 
views, certain emphases stand out: applicant’s experience 
of personal therapy, his strengths and weaknesses, and his 
goals in working at the Center. After the interview, the 
candidate was notified of the results, both personally and 
by mail. Candidates understand that they are making a com¬ 
mitment for one year of service at the Center. They are 
expected to work one full evening (six to midnight) or the 
equivalent in hours per week. 
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The next stage in the selection procedure was the 
counselor evaluation group. This five week period was also 
an integral part of the overall training program. Since the 
best indication of future effectiveness in the helping role 
is seen to be present functioning in that role, this pro¬ 
vides an additional opportunity for observation and evalua¬ 
tion. Personal sharing, group interaction, and role play¬ 
ing allowed leaders to observe how much each applicant was 
willing to reveal about himself and his problems and also 
his ability to invest himself and gain in such a situation. 
At the final evaluation group session the leaders conducted 
a group evaluation with the trainees. The intention was to 
be non-threatening and non-rejecting. The decision of the 
two leaders, plus group and individual feedback were uti¬ 
lized. 

During the training, a trainee could screen himself 
out of the program or else, upon the recommendation of his 
supervisor, a trainee could be re-evaluated on his appropri¬ 
ateness as a counselor. 

Both programs approach the selection of trainees 
with considerable seriousness. Many of their procedures 
parallel each other. The Downey Center employs the MMPI to 
obtain a psychodiagnostic measure on each candidate. The 
Southern California Center makes use of more selection 
material as a way of evaluating each applicant. In addi¬ 
tion, it provided an opportunity to see candidates' 
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functioning in the helping role. The selection process 
thus initiated the learning experience concerning helping. 
During the training, both programs allow for the possibility 
of re-screening, either upon personal initiative of the 
trainee or upon the suggestion of the trainer. 

Carkhuff describes a view of counselor training 
that integrates didactic and experiential elements and 
stresses the modeling role of the trainer.^- While these 
three components were present in both of the programs, 
their relative balance was different. 

The Downey Counseling Center training program con¬ 
sisted of twelve two-hour didactic training sessions and 
twelve two-hour sensitivity sessions. Thus, it involved 
approximately forty-eight hours over a twelve week period 
from September to December, 1973. This group was composed 
of sixteen people. 

The didactic training sessions were geared to emer¬ 
gent problems in counseling. While no particular theoreti¬ 
cal orientation was fostered, there appeared to be a Roger- 
ian and crisis emphasis in training. The training is des¬ 
cribed as being flexible so as to allow trainees to have 
the freedom to develop their own style of counseling. The 

^Charles B. Truax, Robert R. Carkhuff, and John 
Douds, "Toward an Integration of the Didactic and Experi¬ 
ential Approaches to Training in Counseling and Psychother¬ 
apy," Journal of Counseling Psychology , II: 3 (1964), 240- 
247. 
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series of classes included: two sessions on active listen¬ 
ing, two sessions on crisis intervention, and one session 
on each of the following: the initial interview, interview 
techniques, orientation to the Center, depression and sui¬ 
cide, marriage cotinseling, probation, drug abuse and alco¬ 
holism- Three of the above sessions were taught with the 
entire staff of the Center invited to be present for month¬ 
ly in-service didactic training. The intent of this pro¬ 
gram was described as providing trainees with a basic orien¬ 
tation and to get them involved in doing counseling as soon 
as possible. Classes were taught by a variety of community 
resource people and by the staff. 

Recognizing that classroom procedures were not suf¬ 
ficient for counselor training, the Downey Center offered 
twelve concurrent sensitivity group sessions. These were 
led by two staff members, both having MA. degrees, whose 
major function at the Center consisted of this supervision. 
These small group sessions were designated to serve the dual 
functions of dealing with participants' feelings about them¬ 
selves and each other and of discussing, role playing, and 
integrating learnings from the class sessions. The setting 
of these sessions provided an atmosphere which nurtured 
self-examination and exploration in the trainees. One 
trainer reported the need to have some structure in the 
sessions; otherwise there was a tendency for the twelve 
week experience to become exclusively oriented towards 
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personal growth and encounter. While it was not the sole 
purpose of the sessions to provide personal counseling for 
the trainees, some participants reported that this quickly 
became a strong, ongoing emphasis in their group. During 
this procedure, trainees were afforded the opportunity to 
observe and experience the role model of an effective ther¬ 
apist. 

The program at the Southern California Counselling 
Center includes approximately fifty hours of training 
spread over a fifteen-week period. This program included: 
1) five two-hour evaluation group sessions; 2) ten two- 
hour new counselor supervision sessions during which time 
trainees conducted approximately sixteen hours of regular 
intake interviews for the Center. Trainees also attended 
two two-hour general workshops of the entire staff. The 
content covered in these sessions, naturally, varies from 
month to month. The training groups conducted while this 
dissertation was in progress (December, 1973, to March, 
1974, March to May, 1974) both had six members. 

The evaluation group was described above in the sec 
tion on selection procedures. The new counselors’ super¬ 
vision groups were conducted by the Director and the Assis¬ 
tant Director of the Center; both have MA degrees. The 
nature of these groups was also experiential, i.e., learn¬ 
ing takes place in a particular setting that facilitates 
self-exploration. Other than acquainting trainees with the 
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philosophy of the Center, there was no specific agenda in 
the training. Descriptions of this supervision indicated 
that trainees raised questions, made use of personal data 
or group experiences to generate the initial content. 

Later, as the trainees became involved in doing intake 
interviews, the group's attention shifted to questions of 
new counselor role-ideal, the dynamics of an intake inter¬ 
view, the handling of special problems (e.g., the suicidal, 
the depressed, the alcoholic, the probationer, etc.), 
requests for specific information about counseling tech¬ 
niques, and sharing of "traumatic experiences" in counsel¬ 
ing. All experiences became grist for these sessions. 
Through group interaction and role-playing, the trainees 
learned to explore what was happening in their interviews 
and how to make use of suggestions offered as help. Areas 
such as wanting to help the client too quickly, accepting 
responsibility for the client, experiencing fantasies and 
boredom, listening deeply, learning to risk, and looking 
for patterns in the interview served a two-fold purpose. 

They helped trainees to learn more about the counseling pro¬ 
cess and to get more in touch with themselves. Didactic 
material emerged naturally and spontaneously out of the 
experience of the session. Trainers reported that some 
trainees on their own read books in relation to specific 
areas discussed. In the following session they shared new 
ideas and insights with the group. In their style and 
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maimer of relating to trainees and to issues, the trainers 
were seen to serve as role models of effective therapists. 

Basically, supervision was viewed as a therapeutic 
process. It involved learning or re-learning which took 
place in a context free of threat and facilitative of self¬ 
exploration and growth. While there was a solid therapeutic 
thrust to the Southern California Counselling Center’s 
training, an effort was made not to allow the group to 
become an occasion for deep therapy. This was not the pri¬ 
mary purpose of the group. All counselors were encouraged 
to be in their own therapy where they could work through 
whatever tensions might arise in becoming a new counselor. 

Trainees in both programs reported their enthusiasm 
for the training. They experienced the programs as promot¬ 
ing their own growth and learning and reported finding them¬ 
selves to be part of a team with resources and support upon 
which they could draw. While there was excitement, satis¬ 
faction, confusion, even frustration, in their early experi¬ 
ences of counseling, most individuals valued the ongoing 
supervision and training. Both centers have sought to 
create a family feeling among their staff and trainees and 
reports indicate that this effort has been mostly success¬ 
ful. 

The Downey Center attempted to integrate basic 
didactic and experiential elements. In regard to the didac¬ 
tic sessions, some of the trainees reported that the 
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individual contributions of the outside speakers were 
uneven and often lacked sensitivity to the trainees’ level 
of sophistication. The Director of Training expressed sur¬ 
prise that the sensitivity sessions had become almost exclu 
sively occasions for personal counseling and encounter, 
rather than some combination which would have allowed both 
counseling and practicing, role playing, etc. to integrate 
the subject matter of the lectures. This seemed to me to 
be the chief weakness of the Downey program. With a strong 
didactic emphasis (fifty percent of the training time), 
there appeared to be little integration of the didactic 
with the experiential. While I would not question the use¬ 
fulness of the sensitivity sessions for some working on per¬ 
sonal problems, an imbalance in this direction would seem 
to distort the intent of this program. An opportunity was 
missed by not reflecting upon therapeutic issues arising in 
the course of the sessions as grist for group learning. A 
further suggestion for this program would be the using of 
one or even two lecturers for the entire series. Outside 
speakers do not serve the function within this particular 
context. This innovation might provide more opportunity to 
build upon and integrate specific teaching within the pro¬ 
gram. 

The Southern California Counselling Center employed 
a strong experiential thrust to its training program. It 
focused upon present concerns and emergent needs of the 
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trainees. Capitalizing on the experience of the intake 
interviews, the trainees felt the support of others in the 
same boat. Within this context trainees were seen to be 
able to explore concrete issues, foster self-awareness, and 
learn from their mistakes. In this setting trainees were 
provided with the same experiential base as the helpee or 
client is to be offered. While the emphasis was not upon 
specific skill training, this program sought to develop the 
counselor as a counselor. A continuity of leadership was 
achieved by having one of the trainers in the evaluation 
group stay on as the leader of the new counselors' super¬ 
vision. Thus, they appear to have been able to use their 
experiential settings to explore problems relating to new 
counselor training. 

Since neither of the training programs have any 
built-in evaluation measures and usually rely upon informal 
trainee feedback, both groups were open to, and supportive 
of, the evaluation offered in this study. 

A COMPARISON OF THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE GROUPS OF SUBJECTS 

Basically the two samples were well matched on most 
demographic characteristics, except for the approximate 
yearly income to family. Both groups contained six women 
and two men. The mean age for both groups was 34.4 years. 
The mean years of education for the Downey Counseling 
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Center group were 16.5 and for the Southern California 
Counselling Center were 16.0. The approximate yearly 
income to family was $16,500 to subjects in the Downey 
group and $20,437 to subjects in the Southern California 
group. A t test for significance of this difference 
yielded t = 28.09 which was significant (p < .01). The 
marital status of subjects in the two groups was approxi¬ 
mately equated. In the Downey group one subject was single, 
four were married, one was separated, and two were divorced. 
In the Southern California group one subject was single, 
four were married, and three were divorced. The mean num¬ 
ber of children in the Downey group was 1.25 and in the 
Southern California group was 1.37. Religious backgrounds 
listed for the Downey subjects were three Protestant, three 
Catholic, and two without affiliation. There were one 
Protestant, two Catholic, three Jewish, and two without 
affiliation among the Southern California subjects. The 
distribution of occupations in the Downey group was two 
housewives, two probation officers, one dentist, one secre¬ 
tary, one teacher, and one student. In the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia group there were two housewives, two students, one 
housewife-student, one executive secretary, one labor 
relations consultant and one high school teacher. Seven 
out of eight subjects at the Downey Center had been in 
therapy. All subjects in the Southern California group had 
been in therapy. Table 2 on page 161 presents all these 
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Table 2 

Demographic Characteristics of the Two 
Training Group Samples 


Demographic 

Characteristic 

Downey Group 
n = 8 

S. California Group 
n = 8 

Number of Men 

2 

2 


Number of Women 

6 

6 


Age 

Mean 

34.4 

34.4 


Standard Deviation 

8.85 

5.26 


Years of Education 

Mean 

16.5 

16.0 


Standard Deviation 

2.69 

2.18 


Approximate Yearly 

Income to Family 

Mean 

$16,500.00 

$20,437.00 

t - 28.09 

Standard Deviation 

6,670.00 

10,850.00 

(p < • 01) 

Marital Status 

Single 

1 

1 


Married 

4 

4 


Separated 

1 

0 


Divorced 

2 

3 


Number of Children 

Mean 

1.25 

1.35 


Standard Deviation 

1.39 

.99 


Religious Affiliation 

Protestant 

3 

1 


Catholic 

3 

2 


Jewish 

0 

3 


No Affiliation 

2 

2 
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findings in tabular form. 

THE RESULTS OF THE EMPIRICAL STUDY 

Having completed a comparative examination of the 
selection procedures and training programs and a comparison 
of the demographic characteristics of the trainees, we will 
now turn to an examination of the statistical hypotheses. 

The statistical hypotheses will be taken in order. 

The first two hypotheses involve the use of Cark- 
huff's Communication Index. Before results using this mea¬ 
sure can be evaluated, inter-rater reliability has to be 
established. The Pearson Product-moment Correlation coeffi¬ 
cient of ratings by two raters, one a Ph.D. in educational 
psychology and one a doctoral candidate in pastoral care 
and counseling, was found to be 0.92. This level is con¬ 
sidered to be sufficiently high to allow one to place con¬ 
fidence in the results of further analyses using these 
data. The following analyses were performed on the means 
of the two raters' scores. 

Hypothesis one predicts that trainees at the 
Southern California Counselling Center will show greater 
change between pre- and post-measures on the Communication 
Index than will subjects from the Downey Counseling Center. 
This hypothesis encompasses three questions. First, the 
question of whether their base line rates are the same is 
examined. A comparison of these scores for the two groups 
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was done using one-tailed t tests. This procedure reveals 
that there are no significant differences on this measure 
between the groups before training (t = -.731). The second 
question relates to differences between pre- and post¬ 
training measures within each group. This allows for speci¬ 
fic evaluation of the effects of training. Results indicate 
that the post-test scores are not significantly improved 
over the pre-test scores for the Downey trainess (t=l.59565, 
p ^ .25). For the Southern California group there is, how¬ 
ever, a significant training effect (t = 7.54868, p< .001). 
Finally, the two groups are compared on their post-training 
Communication Index scores. The Southern California group 
scores are higher than the Downey scores (t = 1.89913, 
p^ .05). Table 3 presents these differences in tabular 
form. 

Table 3 

Communication Index Scores 



Downey Group 
n = 8 

S. California Group 
n = 8 

Pre-Training 





Mean 

2.08 

2.22 

t 

= -0.731 

Standard Deviation 

0.438 

0.301 


n.s.2 

Pre-Post Difference 





Mean 

0.1 

0.31 




t = 1.596 

t = 7.549 




n.s. 

p .001 



Post-Training 





Mean 

2.18 

2.53 

t 

= 1.899 

Standard Deviation 

0.404 

0.314 

P 

< .05 


2n.s. = not significant at the .05 level. 
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Thus, hypothesis one is confirmed by these data. 

Hypothesis two predicts that measures of change in 
trainee functioning on the Communication Index show that 
trainees at both centers would move toward the levels of 
functioning of their trainers. The average level of func¬ 
tioning of the two trainers at the Downey Center is 2.975 on 
the Communication Index. The average level of functioning 
of the two Southern California trainers is 3.25 on the same 
measure. The mean score for the Downey trainees changed from 
2.08 before training to 2.18 after training. The mean score 
for the Southern California trainees increased from 2.22 
prior to training to 2.53 after training. Thus, hypothesis 
two is supported by these data. 

The next hypothesis involves the use of ratings of 
Carkhuff's core facilitative dimensions. Tape-recorded 
counseling interviews were used as the basis of these rat¬ 
ings. Inter-rater reliability was assessed, again using the 
Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient. One rater 
is a doctoral candidate in clinical psychology, the other a 
doctoral candidate in pastoral care and counseling. The 
correlation ranges from .88 to .99, with the average for the 
seven scales being .94. Again, this is considered to be 
acceptably high. 

Hypothesis three predicts that trainess at the 
Southern California Counselling Center will be rated as 
functioning at higher levels of the core facilitative 
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conditions on tape recordings of counseling interviews. 

These tape recordings were made at the close of the train¬ 
ing programs. One trainee at the Downey Center was not 
able to obtain a recording. This hypothesis is supported 
by the data on all seven indices. Table 4 presents these 
differences in tabular form. As can be seen from the table, 
t tests are significant (p^ .05) for all comparisons. 

Hypothesis four predicts that trainees at the 
Southern California Counselling Center will show greater 
self-actualization or personal growth than will trainees at 
the Downey Counseling Center after training as measured by 
Shostrom's P.0.1. There are fourteen scales on the P.0.1. 
Before and after training, t tests comparing the two groups 
were performed on all of these scales. The finding of no 
significant differences between groups before training indi¬ 
cates that the groups were comparable at the offset of 
training. The findings of a few significant differences 
between pre- and post-measures within each group indicates 
that there were few significant changes during the training 
periods. For the Downey group a comparison of pre- and 
post-measures on the scales of self-acceptance and nature 
of man (the extent to which subjects see man as essentially 
good) yielded significant t values. The t values were 2.37 
(p ^.05) and 2.376 (p ^ .05) respectively. For the 
Southern California group changes in feeling reactivity 
(sensitivity to one's own needs and feelings) and self- 
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Table 4 

Ratings of Core Therapeutic Conditions 


Downey Group 

Therapeutic Condition n = 7 

S. Calif. Group 
n = 8 

t Test 
Results 

Empathy 

Mean 

1.929 

2.788 

t=2.70625 

Standard Deviation 

0.678 

0.530 

P< -05 

Respect 

Mean 

2.143 

2.725 

t=2.44889 

Standard Deviation 

0.486 

0.427 

P< * 05 

Concreteness 

Mean 

2.486 

2.988 

t=i.91952 

Standard Deviation 

0.543 

0.458 

P<.05 

Genuineness 

Mean 

2.271 

2.700 

t=2.84321 

Standard Deviation 

0.263 

0.321 

p<.05 

Self-Disclosure 

Mean 

1.871 

2.813 

t=3.31400 

Standard Deviation 

0.613 

0.464 

p<.05 

Confrontation 

Mean 

2.171 

2.950 

t=2.17600 

Standard Deviation 

0.791 

0.555 

P< -05 

Inmediacy 

Mean 

1.514 

2.613 

t=3.20866 

Standard Deviation 

0.593 

0.732 

P< -05 
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acceptance scales were significant. The t values were 
5.25 (p ^ .002) and 3.001 (p K, .02) respectively. Thus, 
the only scale that showed significant changes was self¬ 
acceptance. Finally, t tests comparing P.O.I, scores of 
the two groups at the completion of training revealed no 
significant differences between groups. Thus, while there 
were changes for each group on two P.O.I. scales, no signi¬ 
ficant changes, which were predicted in hypothesis four, 
were found. Thus, the data failed to support this hypothe¬ 
sis. Table 5 contains a summary of the P.O.I. scores. 

The change on the self-acceptance scales lends some 
support to Carkhuff’s conviction of the value of training 
as treatment. 
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Table 5 

Comparison of Personal Orientation Inventory Scale Scores, Downey vs* Southern California Groups 


P.0.1. Scales 

Pre 

Mean 

S.D.3 

Downey Group, 
Post 

Mean S.D. 

n - 8 
Post 
Mean 

-Pre 

S.D. 

t test 

Pre 

Mean 

Southern California Group, n « 8 

Post Post-Pre 

S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

t test 

Time Incompe¬ 
tent 

4.25 

1.832 

4.5 

2.507 

- .25 

1.832 

n. s.4 

4.375 

.916 

4.0 

1.07 

.375 

1.408 

n.s. 

Time Compe¬ 
tent 

18.75 

1.832 

18.625 

2.504 

- .125 

1.96 

n.s. 

18.5 

1.195 

18.5 

1.414 

0 

1.927 

n.s 

Inner Direc¬ 
ted 

25.25 

7.815 

21.0 

5.529 

-4.25 

5.119 

n.s. 

25.125 

10.176 

22.25 

6.497 

2.875 

6.402 

n.s. 

Other Direc¬ 
ted 

100.25 

7.106 

105.0 

6.0 

3.375 

5.289 

n.s. 

97.25 

9.270 100.0 

6.164 

-2.75 

6.230 

n.s. 

Self-Actua¬ 
lizing Val¬ 
ues 

22.875 

2.027 

23.25 

1.92 

.375 

1.49 

n. 8. 

21.625 

1.996 

21.5 

1.414 

- .125 

.927 

n.s. 

Existential- 

ity 

27.25 

3.382 

28.5 

3.0 

1.25 

2.586 

n.s. 

26.625 

2.956 

26.0 

1.5 

- .625 

2.395 

n.ji. 

Peeling 

Reactivity 

17.875 

2.147 

19.25 

1.714 

1.375 

2.134 

n. 8. 

17.25 

2.537 

18.75 

2.046 

1.5 

2.0 

t-5.25 

p< .002 

Spontanlety 

15.0 

2.646 

16.0 

1.118 

1.0 

2.291 

n.s. 

14.75 

2.107 

14.75 

1.92 

0 

2.121 

n.s. 

Self-Regard 

14.0 

1.118 

13.625 

1.317 

- .375 

.518 

n. 8. 

13.375 

2.69 

13.75 

1.639 

.375 

1.768 

n.s. 

Self- 

Acceptance 

18.375 

2.87 

20.375 

2.342 

2.0 

2.387 

t-2.37 
p< .05 

17.25 

2.947 

20.0 

1.5 

2.75 

2.586 

t-3.001 
P< .02 

Nature of 

Man 

12.375 

1.799 

13.625 

.992 

1.25 

1.488 

t-2,376 
p< .05 

10.875 

1.964 

11.375 

1.798 

.5 

2.072 

n.o. 

Synergy 

7.75 

1.392 

8.125 

1.053 

.375 

.857 

n. s. 

6.875 

1.165 

6.875 

.599 

.125 

1.166 

n.s. 

Acceptance of 
Aggression 

17.125 

2.421 

18.5 

2.062 

1.375 

2.066 

n.s. 

16.875 

1.964 

18.375 

2.176 

1.5 

1.6 

t-2.C5 

P<.05 

Capacity for 

Intimate 

Contact 

22.75 

2.231 

24.125 

1.689 

1.375 

3.039 

n.s. 

23.25 

1.984 

22.75 

1.786 

- .5 

1.323 

n.s. 

3s. D 

. - Standard Deviation. 




^n. s. 

- Not Significant 
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Chapter 7 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This chapter includes a summary of the earlier chap¬ 
ters, conclusions from this work, and recommendations for 
further study and for the development of paraprofessional 
mental health training programs in pastoral settings. 

SUMMARY 

This study was designed to relate the doctrine of 
the priesthood of all believers to the training of parapro¬ 
fessional mental health counselors as one means whereby 
laity can be prepared for effective ministry. In pursuing 
this goal the uses of paraprofessional counselors were 
reviewed and the meaning of the priesthood of all believers 
and implications of this doctrine for counseling in a pas¬ 
toral setting were examined. The contributions of Robert 
R. Carkhuff in counseling and counselor training were expli¬ 
cated in detail with particular focus on the therapeutic 
dimensions. Those dimensions identified by Carkhuff which 
enable a person to relate effectively to others were also 
considered to be important in equipping lay people for this 
ministry of caring. Two programs engaged in training para- 
professionals were evaluated with the use of Carkhuff's 
rating scales for measuring the extents to which these 
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dimensions are present in trainee communication. The pro¬ 
grams were examined and compared with each other in order 
to emphasize some critical dimensions within cotinselor 
training programs. Such programs could be worthless or 
harmful for the church and community if training did not 
promote the development of those therapeutic skills neces¬ 
sary to foster therapeutic relationships. 

This research was considered to be important both 
for its emphasis upon the priesthood of all believers in 
relation to paraprofessional training in a pastoral setting 
and for its emphasis upon critical variables related to such 
training programs. With the renewed interest in the minis¬ 
try of the whole people of God, there has been an awakened 
emphasis upon the priesthood of all believers. One oppor¬ 
tunity for expression of this priesthood is found within 
the field of mental health. Churches and other institutions 
have become aware of the contemporary crisis in mental 
health services. Clergy cannot meet the needs of their con¬ 
gregations, much less the wider community. One promising 
response to the crisis in mental health services is the use 
of paraprofessional counselors who can be trained and uti¬ 
lized within a pastoral setting. Since Carkhuff is a lead¬ 
er in the field of paraprofessional training and since the 
dimensions he emphasizes facilitate personal growth compati¬ 
ble with the strengthening of community without sacrificing 
individuality, his work was chosen for exploration in this 
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study. 

The second chapter dealt with paraprofessional men¬ 
tal healch counseling. A paraprofessional is an auxiliary 
or subprofessional who is less extensively and expensively 
trained than a professional in a mental health setting. 

The main function of paraprofessionals has not been to 
relieve professionals of tasks requiring less than profes¬ 
sional competence. With ongoing training and supervision, 
paraprofessionals have been found to make creative and inno¬ 
vative contributions in direct delivery of mental health 
services, which include, but are not limited to, counseling 
as it is traditionally understood. 

Chapter 3 was concerned with the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers and its relation to the contem¬ 
porary church and paraprofessional mental health counseling 
within a pastoral setting. In recent years there has been a 
renewed interest in the priesthood of all believers. Ori¬ 
ginally, this was a universal priesthood that all believers 
shared in fundamental equality. By virtue of his or her 
faith each person is called to minister to every other per¬ 
son. However, within the history of the church there devel¬ 
oped a distinction between the laity and the clergy and an 
emphasis upon a hierarchical conception of the church. The 
clergy were the pastors and administrators, while the laity 
were passive recipients. Contemporary attempts to awaken 
the church to a more Biblical understanding of this priest- 
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hood offer potential for wider participation and enlivening 
of community. 

This priesthood can relate to pastoral counseling 
and the use of paraprofessional mental health counselors. 
Such an endeavor can not only strengthen the pastoral minis¬ 
try and outreach of the church, but also contribute to the 
resources necessary to meet the crisis in the delivery of 
mental health services. The skills and interpersonal dimen¬ 
sions emphasized within paraprofessional training programs 
can be seen as instrumental in equipping lay people to par¬ 
ticipate in the church's ministry of pastoral care. 

Having discussed paraprofessional mental health 
counseling and the priesthood of all believers, this study 
focused upon the work of a leader in the field of parapro¬ 
fessional counseling. Robert R. Carkhuff was chosen because 
the dimensions he identified as important for counseling and 
counselor training are also important in the church's minis¬ 
try of caring. In a series of studies, Carkhuff delineated 
important characteristics of the effective helper, some 
ingredients of a helping relationship, measures for assess¬ 
ing the effectiveness of such a relationship, and systema¬ 
tic procedures for relating individual and group change to 
social action. Carkhuff has systematically taught the 
ingredients of treatment and delivery to a wide variety of 
subjects and in diverse settings. While the impact of 
Carkhuff's work is impressive and opens up new dimensions 
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in paraprofessional training, it was suggested that more 
controlled research be done on his ideas. 

Chapter 5 presents the design of the research in 
this study which utilized Carkhuff’s measures in the evalua¬ 
tion of counselor training programs. Eight trainees from 
each of two counselor training programs served as subjects 
in the empirical research. The programs differed on two 
important dimensions. The Southern California Counselling 
Center program was more heavily experiential in its focus 
than was the program at the Downey Counseling Center. In 
addition the trainers from the former were found to be func¬ 
tioning at significantly (p ^ .05) higher levels of the 
therapeutic dimensions than were the other trainers. .. . 
Because of the differences in the emphases of the programs 
and the levels of trainer functioning, it was hypothesized 
that the Southern California trainees would be rated higher 
than the Downey trainees at the conclusion of training on 
the measures of the therapeutic dimensions and on self- 
actualization. The subjects each completed the Communica¬ 
tion Index and the Personal Orientation Inventory before 
and after participation in the programs. The Communication 
Index was scored on a five point scale of the overall levels 
of therapeutic functioning. The P.0.1, was used as a mea¬ 
sure of self-actualization and scored in accordance with 
directions in the manual. Carkhuff's scales were used for 
rating trainee tape recordings of actual client interviews 
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made at the completion of training. These ratings were on 
the therapeutic dimensions identified by Carkhuff. The 
dimensions are: empathy, respect, concreteness, genuine¬ 
ness, self-disclosure, confrontation and immediacy. The 
data for the two groups were compared using t tests. 

Chapter 6 presented the results of the comparison 
of the two training programs. Many of the initial selection 
procedures for the two centers were different, but their 
objectives were similar. Both gave preference to applicants 
who had some experience of personal therapy, some college, 
and personal qualities suggesting the ability to be helpful 
to others. In the training the Downey subjects were offered 
a more heavily didactic orientation than were the Southern 
California subjects. In addition, the Downey program inclu¬ 
ded sensitivity sessions to allow for personal growth and 
integration of didactic material. The Southern California 
trainees participated in supervision groups of an experien¬ 
tial nature, emphasizing present concerns and emergent 
needs as the trainees began to do intake interviews. Both 
programs involved approximately fifty hours of training. 
Basically, the two training groups were comparable on all 
demographic measures used except for annual family income 
which was significantly (p ^ .01) higher for the Southern 
California group than for the Downey group. 

The results of the research generally supported the 
hypotheses relating to levels of therapeutic functioning, 
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though the data failed to support the hypothesis related to 
self-actualization. It was found that the trainees from 
both groups were not significantly different from each 
other on any of the pre-training measures. Significant 
differences favoring the Southern California group did 
emerge on both post-training measures of therapeutic func¬ 
tioning. A significant difference also was found between 
the pre- and post-training scores on the Communication 
Index for the Southern California group (p ^ .001). This 
difference did not reach the .05 level of significance for 
the Downey group, but it did reflect increased adequacy of 
therapeutic functioning. Scores on the P.0.1, revealed no 
differences between groups either before or after training. 
Thus the predictions following from Carkhuff's stress on the 
importance of the experiential component in counselor 
training and on the level of trainer functioning were sup¬ 
ported in this research on the measures of counselor- 
trainee functioning, but not on the P.0.1. 

CONCLUSIONS 

With the renewed interest in the priesthood of all 
believers, lay training becomes, in Franklin Littel's words, 
"an imperative, rather than a program option.The area 

^Franklin Littel, "The Ministry of the Laity," Pas ¬ 
toral Psychology , XV: 149 (December 1964), 7. 
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of specific concern in this dissertation is in training 
paraprofessional counselors for use within a pastoral set¬ 
ting. This resource could strengthen the ministry and out¬ 
reach of the local church. While it is generally acknow¬ 
ledged that clergy are most frequently the first profes¬ 
sionals in the community to whom many people in emotional 
distress will turn,^ most clergy do not have the time, the 
interest, or the specific skills to offer more than brief 
or crisis counseling. A carefully selected and trained 
group of lay people could share in this aspect of ministry. 

While pastoral counseling has both looked to and 

borrowed from the social sciences for its methods and tools, 

all too often its own unique dimensions and contributions 

have been overlooked. Pastoral counseling has both personal 

and community dimensions. As Henry Meserve says. 

Pastoral counseling presupposes and uses a common 
ground in the shared life of the religious community. 

It includes the basic values, hopes and faith which 
the religious community has made its own.^ 

Whatever else can be said of man, he is social. 

His life is rooted within the context of relationships. 
Whatever may be his need as he seeks counseling, his 

^Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff, and Shelia Feld, 
Americans View Their Mental Health (New York: Basic Books, 
I960), - 

^Henry C. Meserve, "Mental Health and Pastoral Care 
in the Liberal Churches," Pastoral Care in the Liberal 
Churches (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1970), p. Il9. 
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troubles are seen to exist not only within the individual, 
but also within the interlocking relationships(real and 
imagined) of the community within which the troubles are 
rooted. Our stories of what has happened to us always take 
place in the context of community. 

Further, it is clear that more unites man than 

divides him. We are more similar than different, whatever 

our difficulties might be. As Charles Stinnette puts it. 

The very possibility of therapy is rooted in a capacity 
for empathic participation in another's need by means 
of the instrumentality of one's own personhood. The 
agent of care has within his own fund of registered 
experience an immediate resource for interpersonal com¬ 
munication. ^ 

The possibility of our fulfillment can be found in 
relationship with others. The hunger for such experience 
is evidenced by the popularity of the small group movement 
with its emphasis upon the sharing of ideas and feelings as 
a means of enlivening people and relationships. 

While the counseling relationship has much in common 
with many nourishing human relationships, the focus is dif¬ 
ferent. The counselor is there to assist the counselee in 
discovering and actualizing his own potential for dealing 
effectively with his life situation, other people, and, 
most importantly, himself. Just as an individual is 

^Charles R. Stinnette, "Liberal and Existential 
Dimensions of Pastoral Care," in Pastoral Care in the 
Liberal Churches , p. 163. 
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conceived and nurtured within a community, so also can he 
or she be renewed within a community afforded by a counsel¬ 
ing relationship. On one level, one human being is with 
another during a period of pain or stress. Warm human 
fellowship in itself means a lot and can be healing. Being 
with another who is wrestling with the hurts, guilts, 
ambiguities, paradoxes and confusions of life can provide 
the context for clarifying feelings, examining choices, 
reflecting upon meanings--in short allowing a person to 
understand and accept himself more fully. Opening up and 
sharing with another can become the means whereby the 
sharer emerges from his or her isolation into communion. 

However, a different dimension is involved when the 
one who listens is in touch with the reality of God's love 
and healing power. Within the context of a non-threatening 
and non-judgmental relationship, the counselee can experi¬ 
ence the grace of acceptance. Theological truths can come 
alive within the context of a helping relationship. 

God's redemptive purpose is communicated through a 
human community where persons can come into a new relation 
with themselves, one another, and with God. If the church 
wishes to be taken seriously when it describes itself as a 
"company of sinners" and recognizes man's need for redemp¬ 
tion, then one way in which its healing resources can find 
direct expression is through counseling relationships. 

This is not a mystical approach of God to each man in his 
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solitude, but rather a relationship mediated through a 
neighbor within the context of a supportive community. In 
turn, the receivers can mediate the grace of acceptance to 
others. This becomes one expression of the priesthood of 
all believers with each person by virtue of his or her 
faith acting as priest to every other, a specially trained 
group ministering to the personal needs of the community. 
Whether we speak of the four traditional functions of pas¬ 
toral care or their contemporary counseling equivalents, 
the paraprofessional can be seen as participating in the 
church's historic ministry of caring. Those elements as 
identified by Carkhuff in the counseling process which 
enable a person to relate effectively to others facilitate 
these person-centered ministries of caring. 

In the counseling situation the counselor shares in 
the pain and confusion, etc. of the counselee and is able 
to act on his own perceptions. Within this intimate rela¬ 
tionship the counselee discovers the confidence to explore 
alternatives and take action to resolve his own problems in 
his own unique ways. One product of this process is the 
fostering of individuality within the context of community. 
Such encounters promote relationships, develop trust, and 
build community. Thus the church becomes more responsive 
to human needs and is itself renewed. 

After completing this research, several considera¬ 
tions important in the development of a training program in 
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a pastoral setting have emerged. The primary question is 
not how to obtain the best trainees. Rather, it is how to 
obtain the best trainers. Since trainers are seen to be 
the most potent variable in training programs, this concern 
must be foreground. It is not enough to assume that every 
clergyman can act as a paraprofessional trainer. The 
clergyman or resource person utilized in the training and 
ongoing supervision of persons in such a program must be 
functioning at high levels of the therapeutic dimensions. 
Following the selection of a trainer, then specific train¬ 
ing goals can be explored and developed. Finally, proce¬ 
dures for selecting trainees can be defined in the light 
of these goals. 

Whatever procedures are adopted, the necessity for 
sensitivity to the problems of excluding potential trainees 
from participation in such a pastoral program must be recog¬ 
nized. Most church functions strive to include as many par¬ 
ticipants as possible. However, in offering paraprofes¬ 
sional counselor training the necessity for maintaining 
high standards is likely to require the exclusion of some 
willing participants. Particular sensitivity is needed to 
the potential for creating ill feeling by rejecting some 
eager, but inadequate applicants and for developing an 
elite group. Both the trainer and the clergyman must help 
the congregation with the recognition that all believers 
share in fundamental equality in the priesthood, though 
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some have gifts and abilities that might best be utilized 
within other areas of the pastoral ministry of the church, 
at least at the present time. 

When considering the development of such a program, 
there are, however, several things besides the quality of 
trainers, training goals, and selection procedures which 
need to be considered. Several of these are suggested 
below. The contract between the trainer and the trainees 
must be explicit and mutually agreeable. Training should 
be directed toward the specific functions in which the 
trainees will be expected to perform. The balance between 
the didactic, experiential, and modeling aspects should be 
considered. Whatever decisions are made about this balance, 
a strong experiential base must be included. This base is 
envisioned to include two basic components which overlap. 

The first is skill practice with feedback and discussion; 
the second is a quasi-therapeutic experience to help 
trainees deal with problems and feelings that emerge during 
the training period. If training seeks to prepare people 
to function in the helping role, then trainees must have 
plenty of practice in that role. Training must be explicit, 
teaching people what they must learn. Attention should be 
given to working up gradations of practice in shaping effec¬ 
tive behavior. Trainers should help trainees to discrimi¬ 
nate between more or less helpful counselor responses. 
Practice in listening and responding to tape recorded 
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standard helpee statements would seem to be helpful in the 
early stages of training. Role playing has been found to 
be one very effective means of developing the communication 
skills of training. This enables the trainee to receive 
feedback which can help him or her learn about himself/ 
herself in the helping role. Feedback should follow any 
practice. The emphasis upon role playing and feedback 
helps the trainee to develop the quality and quantity of 
his or her interpersonal skills repertoire. The obvious 
implication is that the greater the repertoire of helpful 
responses, the higher the probability that the helper can 
meet the helpee's unique needs. 

The didactic component, too, is likely to appear in 
two basic contexts. The first grows out of the experien¬ 
tial work and involves discussing specific aspects of coun¬ 
seling and theology as related experiences arise. The 
second part of the didactic component should include 
material about counseling skills, information concerning 
the very specific functions for which these paraprofes- 
sionals are being trained, and theological dimensions 
related to these specific functions. For instance, if a 
group is being trained for dealing primarily with marital 
crises, then the didactic material might cover the nature 
of marital crisis, promoting effective communication, fos¬ 
tering individuation and acceptance of personal responsi¬ 
bility for individual actions, etc. Theological dimensions 
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important to helping with the resolution of marital crisis 
also would be emphasized. Such dimensions must obviously 
include grace and truth. Grace refers to the continuing 
expression of the worthfulness of each partner and truth to 
a willingness to examine and challenge the communication 
transactions of the couple. Other dimensions include 
sharing, confessing, confronting, and bearing one another's 
burdens. These can lead to forgiveness and reconciliation. 
Judgment and blaming are seen to be anti-therapeutic. 

Some means must be included for eliminating trainees 
who, although initially accepted into the program, have for 
some reason been found unable to function adequately in the 
counseling role. Some measures to evaluate the training 
experience should be used so that the programs can be modi¬ 
fied and improved. Finally, opportunities for regular 
supervision and ongoing training after the initial training 
experience should be provided. These will promote an 
atmosphere of mutual support among the counselors. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several recommendations for further study grow out 
of a consideration of this dissertation: 

1. Integrate Carkhuff's methods of counselor 
training with a theological framework for use within a pas¬ 
toral setting. 

2. Study the effects of the introduction of a 
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paraprofe^sional training program within a pastoral setting 
on that community. Would the priesthood of all believers be 
strengthened? What problems would be encountered in imple¬ 
menting such a program? How would the communicants per¬ 
ceive it at first and later? To what extent would communi¬ 
cants make use of these counselors? 

3. Study the effects of the introduction of a 
training program for clergy who wish to develop a more 
maieutic style of leadership within their congregations. 

Such a program could well use Carkhuff's methods of train¬ 
ing on the therapeutic dimensions. 

4. Use Carkhuff's scales to evaluate training pro¬ 
grams which do not use the scales in the training and which 
are equated for levels of trainer functioning, but which 
differ in the relative importance of the didactic, experi¬ 
ential and modeling components. 

5. Since significant differences between groups 
were not found on the P.0.1, and there were no other mea¬ 
sures of personal growth used in this study, it cannot be 
determined if the P.0.1, was not sensitive enough to reflect 
differences using such small numbers of subjects or whether 
no significant differences in personal growth between the 
two groups did in fact occur. Further study using other 
instruments would be necessary to clarify the meaning of 
these results. Research investigating personal growth 
during short-term training programs should utilize more 


i 
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sensitive measures if they can be found. 
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Appendix A 


CARKHUFF'S MEASUREMENT SCALES FOR UNDERSTANDING 
THE INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 1 

SCALE 1 

EMPATHIC UNDERSTANDING IN INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 
A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT 


Level 1 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
either do not attend to or detract significantly from the 
verbal and behavioral expressions of the helpee(s) in that 
they communicate significantly less of the helpee*s feelings 
and experiences than the helpee has communicated himself. 

Example: The helper communicates no awareness of even the 
most obvious, expressed surface feelings of the 
helpee. The helper may be bored or disinterested 
or simply operating from a preconceived frame of 
reference which totally excludes that of the 
helpee(s). 

In summary, the helper doss everything but express that he 
is listening, understanding, or being sensitive to even the 
most obvious feelings of the helpee in such a way as to 
detract significantly from the communications of the helpee. 

Level 2 


While the helper responds to the expressed feelings 
of the helpee(s), he does so in such a way that he subtracts 
noticeable affect from the communications of the helpee. ~~~ 

Example: The helper may communicate some awareness of 

obvious, surface feelings of the helpee, but his 


Robert R. Carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations , I, 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), 174-93. 
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communications drain off a level of the affect and 
distort the level of meaning. The helper may com¬ 
municate his own ideas of what may be going on, 
but these are not congruent with the expressions 
of the helpee. 

In summary, the helper tends to respond to other than what 
the helpee is expressing or indicating. 

Level 3 


The expressions of the helper in response to the 
expressions of the helpee(s) are essentially interchangeable 
with those of the helpee in that they express essentially 
the same affect and meaning. 

Example: The helper responds with accurate understanding of 

the surface feelings of the helpee but may not 
respond to or may misinterpret the deeper feelings. 

In summary, the helper is responding so as to neither sub¬ 
tract from nor add to the expressions of the helpee. He 
does not respond accurately to how that person really feels 
beneath the surface feelings; but he indicates a willingness 
and openness to do so. Level 3 constitutes the minimal 
level of facilitative interpersonal functioning. 

Level 4 


The responses of the helper add noticeably to the 
expressions of the helpee(s) in such a way as to express 
feelings a level deeper than the helpee was able to express 
himself. 

Example: The helper communicates his understanding of the 
expressions of the helpee at a level deeper than 
they were expressed and thus enables the helpee to 
experience and/or express feelings he was unable 
to express previously. 

In summary, the helper's responses add deeper feeling and 
meaning to the expressions of the helpee. 

Level 5 


The helper's responses add significantly to the 
feeling and meaning of the expressions of the helpee(s) in 
such a way as to accurately express feelings levels below 
what the helpee himself was able to express or, in the event 
of ongoing, deep self-exploration on the helpee's part, to 
be fully with him in his deepest moments. 
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Example: The helper responds with accuracy to all of the 
helpee's deeper as well as surface feelings. He 
is "timed in" on the helpee's wave length. The 
helper and the helpee might proceed together to 
explore previously unexplored areas of human 
existence. 


In s umma ry, the helper is responding with a full awareness 
of who the other person is and with a comprehensive and 
accurate empathic understanding of that individual's deepest 
feelings. 


SCALE 2 

THE COMMUNICATION OF RESPECT IN INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 

A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT 


Level 1 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
communicate a clear lack of respect (or negative regard) for 
the helpee(s). 

Example: The helper communicates to the helpee that the 

helpee's feelings and experiences are not worthy 
of consideration or that the helpee is not capable 
of acting constructively. The helper may become 
the sole focus of evaluation. 

In summary, in many ways the helper communicates a total 
lack of respect for the feelings, experiences and potentials 
of the helpee. 

Level 2 


The helper responds to the helpee in such a way as 
to connrunicate little respect for the feelings, experiences, 
and potentials of the helpee(s). 

Examples: The helper may respond mechanically or passively 
or ignore many of the feelings of the helpee. 

In summary, in many ways the helper displays a lack of 
respect or concern for the helpee's feelings, experiences, 
and potentials. 

Level 3 

The helper communicates the minimal acknowledgment 
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of regard for the helpee's position and concern for the 
helpee's feelings, experiences and potentials. 

Example: The helper communicates an openness to the pros¬ 
pect of the helpee's ability to express himself 
and to deal constructively with his life situa¬ 
tion. 

In summary, in many ways the helper communicates the pos¬ 
sibility that who the helpee is and v?hat he does may matter 
to the helper, at least minimally. Level 3 constitutes the 
minimal level of facilitative interpersonal functioning. 

Level 4 


The helper clearly communicates a very deep respect 
and concern for the helpee. 

Example: The helper's responses enable the helpee to feel 

free to be himself and to experience being valued 
as an individual. 

In summary, the helper communicates a very deep caring for 
the feelings, experiences, and potentials of the helpee. 

Level 5 


The helper communicates the very deepest respect for 
the helpee's worth as a person and his potentials as a free 
individual. 

Example: The helper cares very deeply for the human poten¬ 

tials of the helpee and communicates a commitment 
to enabling the helpee to actualize this poten¬ 
tial. 

In summary, the helper does everything he can to enable the 
helpee to act most constructively and emerge most fully. 


SCALE 3 

PERSONALLY RELEVANT CONCRETENESS OR SPECIFICITY 
OF EXPRESSION IN INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 
A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT 


Level 1 


The helper appears to lead or allow all discussions 
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with the helpee(s) to deal only with vague and anonymous 
generalities. 

Example: The helper and the helpee discuss everything on 
strictly an abstract and highly intellectual 
level. 

In summary, the helper makes no attempt to lead the discus 
sion into the realm of personally relevant specific situa¬ 
tions and feelings. 

Level 2 


The helper frequently appears to lead or allow even 
discussions of material personally relevant to the helpee(s) 
to be dealt with on a vague and abstract level. 

Example: The helper and the helpee may discuss "real" feel¬ 
ings but they do so at an abstract, intellectual 
level. 

In summary, the helper does not elicit discussion of most 
personally relevant feelings and experiences in specific and 
concrete terms. 

Level 3 


The helper is open and at times facilitative of the 
helpee's discussion of personally relevant material in spe¬ 
cific and concrete terminology. 

Example: The helper will help to make it possible for the 
discussion with the helpee(s) to center directly 
around most things that are personally important 
to the helpee(s), although there will continue to 
be areas not dealt with concretely and areas that 
the helpee does not develop fully and specific 
cally. 

In summary, the helper is open to consideration of person¬ 
ally relevant specific and concrete instances, but these are 
not always fully developed. Level 3 constitutes the minimal 
level of facilitative functioning. 

Level 4 


The helper appears frequently helpful in enabling 
the helpee(s) to fully develop in concrete and specific 
terms almost ail instances of concern. 

Example: The helper is able on many occasions to guide the 
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discussion to specific feelings and experiences of 
personally meaningful material. 

In stammary, the helper is very helpful in enabling the dis¬ 
cussion to center around specific and concrete instances of 
most important and personally relevant feelings and experi¬ 
ences . 

Level 5 


The helper appears always helpful in guiding the 
discussion so that the helpee(s) may discuss fluently, 
directly, and completely specific feelings and experiences. 

Example: The helper involves the helpee in discussion of 

specific feelings, situations, and events regard¬ 
less of their emotional content. 

In stammary, the helper facilitates a direct expression of 
all personally relevant feelings and experiences in concrete 
and specific terms. 


SCALE 4 

FACILITATIVE GENUINENESS IN INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 
A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT 


Level 1 


The helper's verbalizations are clearly unrelated to 
what he appears otherwise to be feeling at the moment, or 
his only genuine responses are negative in regard to the 
helpee(s) and appear to have a totally destructive effect 
upon the helpee. 

Example: The helper may appear defensive in his interaction 
with the helpee(s), and this defensiveness may be 
demonstrated in the content of his words or his 
voice quality. When he is defensive he does not 
employ his reaction as a basis for potentially 
valuable inquiry into the relationship. 

In summary, there is evidence of a considerable discrepancy 
between the helper's inner experiencing and his current 
verbalizations, or where there is no discrepancy the help¬ 
er's reactions are employed solely in a destructive fashion. 
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Level 2 


The helper's verbalizations are slightly unrelated 
to what he appears otherwise to be feeling at the moment, or 
when his responses are genuine they are negative in regard 
to the helpee and he does not appear to know how to employ 
his negative reactions constructively as a basis for inquiry 
into the relationship. 

Example: The helper may respond to the helpee(s) in a 

"professional*' manner that has a rehearsed quality 
or a quality concerning the way a helper should 
respond in that situation. 

In summary, the helper is usually responding according to 
his prescribed role rather than expressing what he person¬ 
ally feels or means. When he is genuine his responses are 
negative and he is unable to employ them as a basis for 
further inquiry. 

Level 3 


The helper provides no "negative" cues of a discrep¬ 
ancy between what he says and what he appears otherwise to 
be experiencing, but he provides no positive cues to indi¬ 
cate a really genuine response to the helpee(s). 

Example: The helper may listen and follow the helpee(s), 

committing nothing more of himself, but communi¬ 
cating an openness to further commitment. 

In stammary, the helper appears to make appropriate responses 
that do not seem insincere but that do not reflect any real 
involvement either. Level 3 constitutes the minimal level 
of facilitative interpersonal functioning. 

Level 4 


The helper presents some positive cues indicating a 
genuine response (whether positive or negative) in a non¬ 
destructive manner to the helpee(s). 

Example: The helper's expressions are congruent with his 
feelings, although he may be somewhat hesitant 
about expressing them fully. 

In summary, the helper responds with many of his own feel¬ 
ings and there is no doubt as to whether he really means 
what he says. He is able to employ his responses,whatever 
the emotional content, as a basis for further inquiry into 
the relationship. 
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Level 5 


The helper appears freely and deeply himself in a 
nonexploitative relationship with the helpee(s). 

Example: The helper is completely spontaneous in his inter¬ 
action and open to experiences of all types, both 
pleasant and hurtful; and in the event of hurtful 
responses the helper's comments are employed con¬ 
structively to open a further area of inquiry for 
both the helper and the helpee. 

In summary, the helper is clearly being himself and employ¬ 
ing his own genuine responses constructively. 


SCALE 5 

FACILITATIVE SELF-DISCLOSURE IN INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 

A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT 


Level 1 


The helper appears to attempt actively to remain 
detached from the helpee(s) and discloses nothing about his 
own feelings or personality to the helpee’s). If he does 
disclose himself he does so in a way that is not tuned to 
the helpee's interests and may even retard the helpee's 
general progress. 

Example: The helper may attempt, whether awkwardly or skill¬ 
fully, to divert the helpee's attention away from 
focusing upon personal questions concerning the 
helper, or his self-disclosures may be ego shat¬ 
tering for the helpee and may ultimately cause him 
to lose faith in the helper. 

In summary, the helper actively attempts to remain ambiguous 
and an unknown quantity to the helpee, or if he is self- 
disclosing, he does so solely out of his own needs and is 
oblivious to the needs of the helpee. 

Level 2 


The helper, while not always appearing actively to 
avoid self-disclosures, never volunteers personal informa¬ 
tion about himself. 

Example: The helper may respond briefly to direct questions 
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from the helpee about himself; however, he does so 
hesitantly and never provides more information 
about himself than the helpee specifically re¬ 
quests. 

In summary, the helpee either does not ask about the per¬ 
sonality of the helper or, if he does, the barest minimum 
of brief, vague, and superficial responses are offered by 
the helper. 

Level 3 


The helper communicates an openness to volunteering 
personal information about himself that may be in keeping 
with the helpee's interest, but this information is often 
vague and indicates little about the unique character of the 
helper. 


Example: While the helper communicates a readiness to dis¬ 
close personal information and never gives the 
impression that he does not wish to disclose more 
about himself, nevertheless, the content of his 
verbalizations are generally centered upon his 
reactions to the helpee and his ideas concerning 
their interaction. 

In summary, the helper may introduce more abstract, personal 
ideas in accord with the helpee's interests, but these ideas 
do not stamp him as a unique person. Level 3 constitutes 
the minimum level of facilitative interpersonal functioning. 

Level 4 


The helper freely volunteers information about his 
personal ideas, attitudes, and experiences in accord with 
the helpee's interests and concerns. 

Example: The helper may discuss personal ideas in both 

depth and detail, and his expressions reveal him 
to be a unique individual. 

In summary, the helper is free and spontaneous in volunteer¬ 
ing personal information about himself and in so doing may 
reveal in a constructive fashion quite intimate material 
about his own feelings, values, and beliefs. 

Level 5 

The helper volunteers very intimate and often 
detailed material about his own personality and in keeping 
with the helpee's needs may express information that might 
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be extremely embarrassing under different circumstances or 
if revealed to an outsider. 

Example: The helper gives the ispression of holding nothing 
back and of disclosing his feelings and ideas 
fully and completely to the helpee. If some of 
his feelings are negative concerning the helpee, 
the helper employs then constructively as a basis 
for an open-ended inquiry. 

In summary, the helper is operating in a constructive fash¬ 
ion at the most intimate levels of self-disclosure. 


SCALE 6 

CONFRONTATION IN INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 
A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT 


T.O\7oT_ 1 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
disregard the discrepancies in the helpee's behavior (ideal 
versus real self, insight versus action, helper versus 
helpee's experiences). 

Example: The helper may simply ignore all helpee discrep¬ 

ancies by passively accepting then. 

In summary, the helper simply disregards all of those dis¬ 
crepancies in the helpee's behavior that might be fruitful 
areas for consideration. 

Level 2 


The verbal and behavioral expression of the helper 
disregard the discrepancies in the helpee's behavior. 

Example: The helper, although not explicitly accepting 

these discrepancies, may simply remain silent con¬ 
cerning most of them. 

In summary, the helper disregards the discrepancies in the 
helpee's behavior and, thus, potentially important areas of 
inquiry. 

Level 3 

The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper. 
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while open to discrepancies in the helpee's behavior do not 
relate directly and specifically to these discrepancies. 

Example: The helper may simply raise questions without 

pointing up the diverging directions of the pos¬ 
sible answers. 

In summary, while the helper does not disregard discrepan¬ 
cies in the helpee’s behavior, he does not point up the 
directions of the discrepancies. Level 3 constitutes the 
minimum level of facilitative interpersonal functioning. 

Level 4 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
attend directly and specifically to the discrepancies in the 
helpee's behavior. 

Example: The helper confronts the helpee directly and ex¬ 
plicitly with discrepancies in the helpee's behav¬ 
ior. 

In sumnary, the helper specifically addresses himself to 
discrepancies in the helpee's behavior. 

Level 5 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
are keenly and continually attuned to the discrepancies in 
the helpee's behavior. 

Example: The helper confronts the helpee with helpee dis¬ 
crepancies in a sensitive and perceptive manner 
whenever they appear. 

In summary, the helper does not neglect any potentially 
fruitful inquiry into the discrepancies in the helpee's 
behavior. 


SCALE 7 

IMMEDIACY OF RELATIONSHIP IN INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 
A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT 


Level 1 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
disregard the content and affect of the helpee's expressions 
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that have the potential for relating to the helper. 

Example: The helper may simply ignore all helpee communica¬ 
tions, whether direct or indirect, that deal with 
the helper-helpee relationship. 

In summary, the helper simply disregards all helpee messages 
that are related to the helper. 

Level 2 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
disregard most of the helpee expressions that have the po¬ 
tential for relating to the helper. 

Example: Even if the helpee is talking about helping per¬ 
sonnel in general, the helper may remain silent or 
simply not relate the content to himself. 

r 

In summary, the helper appears to choose to disregard most 
helpee messages that are related to the helper. 

Level 3 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper, 
while open to interpretations of immediacy, do not relate 
what the helpee is saying to what is going on between the 
helper and the helpee in the immediate moment. 

Example: The helper may make literal responses or reflec¬ 
tions to the helpee’s expressions or otherwise 
open-ended responses that refer to no one speci¬ 
fically but that might refer to the helper. 

In summary, while the helper does not extend the helpee's 
expressions to immediacy, he is not closed to such interpre¬ 
tations. Level 3 constitutes the minimum level of facilita- 
tive interpersonal functioning. 

Level 4 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
appear cautiously to relate the helpee's expressions direct¬ 
ly to the helper-helpee relationship. 

Example: The helper attempts to relate the helpee’s re¬ 
sponses to himself but he does so in a tentative 
manner. 

In summary, the helper relates the helpee’s responses to 
himself in an open yet cautious manner. 
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Level 5 


The verbal and behavioral expressions of the helper 
relate the helpee's expressions directly to the helper- 
helpee relationship. 

Example: The helper in a direct and explicit manner 
relates the helpee's expressions to himself. 

In summary, the helper is not hesitant in making explicit 
interpretations of the helper-helpee relationship. 
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Appendix B 
PERSONAL INFORMATION 

Name__ Phone No. _ 

Address_ 

Age _ Years married _ 

Religious or ethnic background _ 

If previously married, how many times? _ 

How many children? _Their ages _ 

Their sexes _ 

Your occupation _ 

Approximate yearly income to family _ 

Highest educational level reached _ 

Have you ever sought professional assistance for personal or 
marital difficulties?. 

_ For how long? _ 
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Appendix C 


CONSENT FOR TAPE RECORDING 


I herewith give permission for my counseling session to be 
tape recorded with the understanding that the material con¬ 
tained therein will be used for research by Richard A. 

Busch for his doctoral dissertation at the School of Theol¬ 
ogy at Claremont, This research, which requires recordings 
of counseling sessions, has the approval of this counseling 
center. 

I understand that the material on the tape will remain 
confidential. Any report of this research will in no way 
identify me as a participant. 


Name 


Date 


Counseling Center 


Counselor 
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Appendix D 


GROSS RATINGS OF FACILITATIVE INTERPERSONAL FUNCTIONING 1 
1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 4.0 4.5 5.0 


None of Some of the 
these con- conditions 
ditions are are com- 
communi- municated 
cated to and some 
any notice- are not. 
able degree 
in the per¬ 
son. 


All of the All of the 
conditions conditions 
are com- are com¬ 
municated municated, 
at a mini- and some 
mally faci- are commun- 
litative icated 
level. fully. 


All of the 
conditions 
are fully 
communi¬ 
cated sim¬ 
ultaneous¬ 
ly and 
continu¬ 
ally. 


The facilitator is a person who is living effective¬ 


ly himself and who discloses himself in a genuine and con 


structive fashion in response to others. He communicates an 
accurate empathic understanding and a respect for all of the 
feelings of other persons and guides discussions with those 
persons into specific feelings and experiences. He communi¬ 


cates confidence in what he is doing and is spontaneous and 
intense. In addition, while he is open and flexible in his 
relations with others, in his commitment to the welfare of 


the other person he is quite capable of active, assertive, 
and even confronting behavior when it is appropriate. 


Robert R. Carkhuff, Helping and Human Relations . 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1969), p, 115, 
This is used to score the Communiction Index. 
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Appendix E 


INDEX OF COMMUNICATION 

NAME _ DATE 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The following excerpts represent sixteen separate helpee 
expressions of feeling and content in different problem 
areas. Each expression comes from a person who has come to 
you in time of need. 

You are asked to do two things: 

(a) Write out your response to each person in the 
manner you consider most appropriate and help¬ 
ful. 

(b) Write down what you believe to be the content 
of the helpee's discussion (i.e., the problem 
expressed) and also the emotional tone that 
dominates the helpee's expression. 
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Excerpt 1 

Helpee: I don't know if I am right or wrong feeling the way 
I do. But I find myself withdrawing from people. 

I don't seem to socialize and play their stupid 
little games any more. I get upset and come home 
depressed and have headaches. It seems all so 
superficial. There was a time when I used to get 
along with everybody. Everybody said, "Isn’t she 
wonderful. She gets along with everybody. Every¬ 
body likes her." I used to think that was some¬ 
thing to be really proud of, but that was who I was 
at that time. I had no depth. I was what the 
crowd wanted me to be—the particular group I was 
with. 


Excerpt 2 

Helpee: I love my children and my husband and I like «-v>ing 

most household things. They get boring at times 
but on the whole I think it can be a very rewarding 
thing at times. I don't miss working, going to the 
office every day. Most women complain of being 
just a housewife and just a mother. But then, 
again, I wonder if there is more for me. Others 
say there has to be. I really don't know. 
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Excerpt 3 

Helpee: Gee, those people! Who do they think they are? I 
just can’t stand interacting with them any more. 
Just a bunch of phonies. They leave me so frustra 
ted. They make me so anxious, I get angry at my¬ 
self. I don’t even want to be bothered with them 
any more. I just wish I could be honest with them 
and tell them all to go to hell! But I guess I 
just can't do it. 


Excerpt 4 

Helpee: Sometimes I question my adequacy of raising three 

boys, especially the baby. I call him the baby-- 
well, he is the last. I can't have any more. So I 
know I kept him a baby longer than the others. He 
won't let anyone else do things for him. If some¬ 
one else opens the door he says he wants Mommy to 
do it. If he closes the door, I have to open it. 

I encourage this. I do it. I don't know if this 
is right or wrong. He insists on sleeping with me 
every night and I allow it. And he says when he 
grows up he won't do it any more. Right now he is 
my baby and I don’t discourage this much. I don't 
know if this comes out of my needs or if I'm making 
too much out of the situation or if this will han¬ 
dicap him when he goes to school—breaking away 
from Mamma. Is it going to be a traumatic experi¬ 
ence for him? Is it something I'm creating for 
him? I do worry more about my children than I 
think most mothers do. 
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Excerpt 5 

Helpee: I finally found somebody I can really get along 
with. There is no pretentiousness about them at 
all. They are real and they understand me. I can 
be myself with them. I don't have to worry about 
what I say and that they might take me wrong, 
because I do sometimes say things that don't come 
out the way that I want them to. I don't have to 
worry that they are going to criticize me. They 
are just marvelous people! I just can't wait to be 
with them. For once I actually enjoy going out and 
interacting. I didn't think I would ever find peo¬ 
ple like this again. I can really be myself. It's 
such a wonderful feeling not to have people criti¬ 
cizing you for everything you say that doesn't 
agree with them. They are warm and Tinder standing 
and I just love them! It's just marvelous. 


Excerpt 6 

Helpee: I'm really excited! We are going to California. 

I'm going to have a second lease on life. I found 
a marvelous job. It’s great! It's so great. I 
can't believe ic's true—it's so great! I have a 
secretarial job. 1 can be a mother and can have a 
part time job which I think I will enjoy very much. 
I can be home when the kids get home from school. 
It's too good to be true. It's so exciting. New 
horizons are unfolding. I just can't wait to get 
started. It's great! 
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Excerpt 7 

Helpee: It's not an easy thing to talk about. I guess the 

heart of the problem is sort of a sexual problem. 

I never thought I would have this sort of problem. 
But I find myself not getting the fulfillment I 
used to. It's not as enjoyable--for my husband 
either, although we don't discuss it. I used to 
enjoy and look forward to making love. I used to 
have an orgasm but I don't any more. I can't re¬ 
member the last time I was satisfied. I find my¬ 
self being attracted to other men and wondering 
what it would be like to go to bed with them. I 
don't know what this means. Is this symptomatic of 
our whole relationship as a marriage? Is something 
wrong with me or us? 


Excerpt 8 

Helpee: They wave that degree up like it's a pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. I used to think that, too, 
until I tried it. I'm happy being a housewife; I 
don't care to get a degree. But the people I asso¬ 
ciate with, the first thing they ask is where did 
you get your degree. I answer, "I don't have a 
degree." Christ, they look at you like you are 
some sort of a freak, some backwoodsman your hus¬ 
band picked up along the way. They actually be¬ 
lieve that people with degrees are better. In 
fact, I think they are worse. I've found a lot of 
people without degrees that are a hell of a lot 
smarter than these people. They think that just 
because they have degrees they are something spe¬ 
cial. These poor kids that think they have to go 
to college or they are ruined. It seems that we 
are trying to perpetrate a fraud on these kids. 

If no degree, they think they will end up digging 
ditches the rest of their lives. They are looked 
down upon. That makes me sick. 
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Excerpt 9 

Helpee: I'm so pleased with the kids. They are doing just 
marvelously. They have done so well at school and 
at home; they get along together. It's amazing. 

I never thoughtthey would. They seem a little old¬ 
er. They play together better and they enjoy each 
other and I enjoy them. Life has become so much 
easier. It's really a joy to raise three boys. I 
didn't think it would be. I'm just so pleased and 
hopeful for the future. For them and for us. It's 
just great! I can't believe it. It's marvelous. 


Excerpt 10 

Helpee: I get so frustrated and furious with my daughter. 

I just don’t know what to do with her. She is 
bright and sensitive, but damn, she has some char¬ 
acteristics that make me so on edge. I can’t han¬ 
dle it sometimes. She just—I feel myself getting 
more and more angry! She won't do what you tell 
her to. She tests limits like mad. I scream and 
yell and lose control and think there is something 
wrong with me--I*m not an understanding mother or 
something. Damn! What potential! What she could 
do with what she has. There are times she doesn't 
need what she's got. She gets by too cheaply. I 
just don’t know what to do with her. Then she can 
be so nice and then, boy, she can be as ornery as 
she can be. And then I scream and yell and I'm 
about to slam her across the room. I don't like to 
feel this way. I don't know what to do with it. 
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Excerpt 11 

Helpee: He is ridiculous! Everything has to be done when 

he wants to do it. The way he wants it done. It’s 
as if nobody else exists. It's everything he wants 
to do. There is a range of things I have to do. 

Not just be a housewife and take care of the kids. 
Oh no, I have to do his typing for him, errands for 
him. If I don't do it right away, I'm stupid--I'm 
not a good wife or something stupid like that. I 
have an identity of my own and I'm not going to 
have it wrapped up in him. It makes me--it infuri¬ 
ates me! I want to punch him right in the mouth. 
What am I going to do? Who does he think he is, 
anyway? 


Excerpt 12 

Helpee: I'm really excited the way things are going at home 

with my husband. It's just amazing. We get along 
great together now. Sexually, I didn’t know we 
could be that happy. I didn't know anyone could be 
that happy. It's just marvelous! I’m just so 
pleased, I don't know what else to say. 
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Excerpt 13 

Helpee: I-'m so thrilled to have found a counselor like you. 

I didn't know any existed. You seem to understand 
me so well. It's just great! I feel like I'm 
coming alive again. I have not felt like this in 
so long. 


Excerpt 14 

Helpee: Gee, I'm so disappointed. I thought we could get 

along together and you could help me. We don't 
seem to be getting anywhere. You don't tinderstand 
me. You don't know I'm here. I don't even think 
you care for me. You don't hear me when I talk. 
You seem to be somewhere else. Your responses are 
independent of anything I have to say. I don't 
know where to turn. I'm just so—doggone it—I 
don't know what I'm going to do, but I know you 
can't help me. There just is no hope. 
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